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‘*WEIR OF HERMISTON.” 


The Last Story of 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


IN our issue of the 26th instant we will commence the publication of 
this unfinished romance and last work of Robert Louis Stevenson, 

The theme is one on which his mind had long been working. He did 
not, however, betake himself in earnest to the composition till the last 
weeks of his life (see ** Vailima Letters, pp. 230. 231 and Epilogue’, and 
the chapters which he lived long enough to write, and which will be 
printed in Lesiie’s WEEKLY, constituted, it may be surmised, little 
more than a third part of the intended book. They were dictated by 
the author to his step-daughter and devoted amanuensis, Mrs. Strong, 
during the month of November and the first days of December, 1894; and 
the last lines were written on the very morning of his sudden seizure 
and death. None of his earlier work had been produced at such a sus 
tained pitch of invention, or with so little labor in the way of correction 
or recasting, and the amount of editorial revision which the text has re 
quired has been slight in the extreme. 

The date of the principal action is the winter and spring of 1815-14: 
the place partly Edinburgh and partly the wild hill-country about the 
wells of Clyde and Tweed. (The name Crossmichael, borrowed trom a vil 
lage in Galloway, must not be taken, by those who happen to be familiar 
with it, as indicating the locality.) The character of Adam Weir, Lord 
Hermiston, has been in some degree suggested by that of a historical 
personage, Robert Macqueen, Lord Bradfield (b. 1722, d. 1799), but the 
plot and circumstances are wholly imaginary. 

The story, as published in these columns, will be il!ustrated by B. West 
Clinedinst. 
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Wealth as a Qualification for the 


Presidency. 
EX Ce HEORETICALLY every office of 
. , trust and responsibility is, in this 
> country, within the reach of the 





humblest and poorest citizen. As a matter 
of fact, there is but one office to which a 
poor man may aspire with any degree of 
confidence, and that office is the Presidency. 

There is hardly a State in the Union in 
which the dominant consideration in the se- 
lection of a gubernatorial candidate is, habitu- 
ally, that of fitness or desert. The question 
as to how much he can contribute to the campaign fund, 
and how much he can raise by virtue of his connection with 
men of fortune and large corporate interests, is in nine cases 
out of ten the supreme question. The same thing is true 
as to United States Senatorships. As a rule, a poor man 
has no sort of chance for this distinguished placé against 
aspirants who are either rich in their own persons or are 
able, from their relation to wealthy corporations, to com- 
mand practically limitless resources in furtherance of their 
ambitions. The only exceptions to the rule are such as 
occur in great political or moral crises, when popular opin- 
ion overleaps partisan bounds and limitations and compels 
a regard to considerations of principle and merit rather 
than to those of expediency. 

Undoubtedly much of the degeneracy of various branches 
of the public service is traceable to the fact here stated. A 
service organized on a money basis, without regard to per- 
sonal character and capacity, will never reflect the highest 
and best civic opinion and purpose. That goes without 
saying. It is equally true that one of the main reasons for 
the growing popular sentiment in favor of the election of 
United States Senators by the people is to be found in the 
discontent occasioned by the observance of the money 
standard in the filling of that office. 

A different rule has obtained as to the Presidency. The 
Republican party has uniformly observed that rule. Fre- 
mont, Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, and Harrison were 
all men of slender income. All ranked, measured by the 
world’s standard of values, as poor men. Mr. Blaine was 
only ordiaarily well-to-do, With the exception of Mr 
Tilden, nearly all of the Democratic Presidential candidates 
have been persons of moderate means. Thus, the highest 
office in the gift of the American people is the one oftice 
which is within the reach of the poorest and lowliest. 

Che rule ought not to be broken, It has been a bulwark 
ot protection against capitalistic perils. It has preserved the 
purity and integrity of the office which is peculiarly the 
office of the people. No greater misfortune could befall us 
as a nation than to make the possession of great wealth a 
necessary and paramount qualification for the Presidency. 

Let us stick to the good old rule. It is a safe rule and in 
harmony with the true American spirit. The Republican 
party, which has stood so loyally for the doctrine that every 
individual is entitled to an equal voice in the State and to 
anequal share in its honors, cannot afford, in this vear of 
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grace, to put money-bags over against brains and honest 
merit in its selection of a candidate for the Presidency. 


Migrations to the South. 


EveER since the Civil War, veterans of the Union army 
have gradually made their way into the Southern States. 
For a time their reception was not marked by any excessive 
hospitality, but, with the lapse of years, and the subsidence 
of the animosities engendered by the war, their welcome 
has become more cordial, and it is now stated, officially, that 
a large percentage of the new settlers from the Northwest 
who are pouring into Alabama, Mississippi and the adjoin 
ing States are Grand Army men. There can be no doubt 
that the South will be greatly benefited by this acquisition 
of Northern capital, energy, and enterprise. It is well 
known that among the men who within a year or two after 
the war addressed themselves to the work of rebuilding the 
city of Atlanta there were a number of Union veterans who 
had become impressed with its advantages as a business 
centre, and who united their energies with those of others 
in the work of obliterating the scars of conflict and reha- 
bilitating the smitten city. There are many other localities 
which have profited largely by the infusion of Northern 
blood. In the development of the agricultura’ regions of 
the South, it cannot be otherwise than that settlers from 
the North will be conspicuous. They bring with them both 
the advanced methods and the capital which are necessary 
to the utilization of the natural resources of the country. 
Latterly, emigration from the North has taken on the char- 
acter of neighborhood migrations. Settlers have moved in 
in colonies, making a social life of their own, and so being 
able to overcome the circumstances of hostile environment 
where such existed. The story of one of the newest of these 
colonies is told on another page of the WEEKLY. 

With each considerable migratory movement there 
comes, of course, a development of local trade in many 
articles not heretofore handled in the South. Agricultural 
implements, vehicles, household goods, and the like must be 
had, and out of this necessity there come to be established 
business relations with the manufacturing centres of the 
North and West which are in many ways helpful, and 
especially in breaking down the feeling and the fact of 
insularity. 

It is evident that the desirability of this immigration is 
more and more appreciated. We read that since the first 
of January as many as fifteen hundred land agents have 
gone into the Northwest for the purpose of presenting the 
advantages of different localities and influencing home- 
seekers to locate in particular districts. Along with these 
agencics, the railways of the South are giving special atten- 
tion to emigration, and offering liberal inducements in the 
way of rates. There can be no doubt that, from perfectly 
natural causes, the tide of emigration which is now setting 
in will steadily increase in volume. The South has so wide 
an expanse of inviting territory, and its climatic conditions 
are so favorable to diversified production—it has such ob- 
vious advantages in cheapness of labor and raw material 
for many branches of manufactures—that it may confidently 
count upon a continuance of prosperous conditions—a 
future in which the resources which have so long been 
neglected will be fully developed, to the infinite benefit of 
all the material interests of the country. 


The Ebullition in Spain 


Tue anti-American demonstrations at Barcelona and 
other points in Spain, consequent upon the action of the 
Senate in practically recognizing the belligerent rights of 
the Cuban insurgents, afford another illustration of the in- 
flammable and ungovernable temper of the Spanish people, 
and of their inability to appreciate any policy which is 
based on considerations of humanity. The action of Con- 
gress was designed distinctively as a protest against the 
barbarous and inhuman warfare carried on by the Spanish 
commanders in Cuba, and as a notification that the United 
States would not permit a repetition at its doors of butch- 
cries akin to those perpetrated by the Turks in Armenia. 
In our own Civil War Spain recognized the belligerency 
of the Southern Confederacy within two months after the 
fallof Sumter. In the last Cuban insurrection ten years 
passed without any intervention on our part. The present 
revolt had maintained itself a full year before we made any 
positive expression of sympathy. Have the Spanish peo- 
ple forgotten, on the one hand, their own precipitancy in 
acknowledging the Confederacy, and our moderation and 
forbearance, on the other hand, in reference to their own 
atrocious methods of warfare upon a people whose only 
crime is a love of liberty ? 

But, irritating as the outrages of the Spanish mobs upon 
Americans and American interests unquestionably are, it is 
hardly worth while to regard them as necessitating or fore- 
shadowing an interruption of amicable relations between 
their country and our own. The government not only 
promptly and fully disavowed all responsibility for the 
indignities done to the American consulate in Barcelona, 
but supplemented its disavowal by adopting immediate 
and increased precautions against further popular excesses. 
There is no reason at all to doubt the sincerity of the Span 
ish government in its avowed determination to do its whole 
duty in the premises, uninfluenced by popular clamor or 
excitement. It is to be remembered, to its credit, that such 


a course is just now particularly difficult, owing to the fact 
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that a critical national campalgn is pending, and that a 
refusal to yield to the popular demand for a warlike re- 
sponse to the threatened action of the United States is like- 
ly to help very materially the jingoes who, under the guise 
of republicans, are seeking the overthrow of the govern 
ment. It is just possible that our own government would 
not, under like conditions, manifest a more equable temper, 
or exhibit a greater regard for international obligations 
than that of Spain is doing in the face of the sanguinary 
populace who, in their ignorance and pride, fancy that they 
could annihilate us with a single blow. 


The Stanford Decision. 


THERE will be no great surprise at the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the suit brought by the 
United States against the executrix of the estate of the late 
Senator Leland Stanford to recover something over $15, 
000,000, Mr. Stanford’s proportion, as a stockholder of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, of the alleged liability of 
the eorporation to the United States for bonds advanced to 
it by the government. The court decides in favor of the 
executrix on the ground that none of the acts under which 
bonds were issued contained a personal-liability clause. 

This termination of a famous suit assures the applica- 
tion of the great estate to the beneficent and philanthropic 
ends to which it was devoted by the Stanford will, and 
defeats, finally and effectually, the demagogic schemes for 
its disintegration and perversion to other and unwarranted 
uses. As u matter of fact, there never was any justifi- 
cation for the suit, either in reason or the facts of the 
case. Of course the Pacific railroads are indebted to the gov- 
ernment. Of course, too, that debt ought to be paid. But 
that debt must be collected just as any other debt which 
has the same sort of security is collected. The security of 
the government in this case is in the nature of a second 
mortgage bond. Congress could have made the stock- 
holders of these railroads individually liable for their debts 
if it had chosen to do so. But it did not do it. The gov- 
ernment, therefore, must proceed to collection under its 
mortgage claim. 

It is well that this decision has come while Congress 
is engaged in the consideration of measures for adjusting 
the Pacific railroad debts. It sweeps away one of the chief 
of the absurd assumptions which have been invoked hereto 
fore to defeat the application of business methods to the 
settlement of the question. It ought to be an easy matter 
now for Congress to formulate a plan under which abso- 
Jute justice wjll be done to all the parties in interest. 


England’s Naval Strength. 


ig, =< REAT BRITAIN evidently means to be 
i ei prepared for emergencies. Recent 
\ ae 


events have shown her that she may be 
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Yat any moment compelled to fight for her life. 
Whether justly or no, she is disliked by all the 
stronger Powers of the world. A conflict with 
any one of them would set in motion antipa- 
thies and resentments which might expose her 
to the gravest dangers. She needs, therefore, 
to be so armed and intrenched as to be able to 
“face a frowning world.” 

It is because the government realizes this fact that it has 
determined upon a naval programme of almost unprece 
dented magnitude. With eight battle-ships, twenty-one 
cruisers, and forty-six torpedo-boats now in course of con 
struction, the admiralty has announced its purpose to add 
to the navy at once five new battle-ships of the class of the 
Renown, thirteen cruisers, and twenty-eight torpedo-boats ; 
involving an expenditure on naval account for the ensuing 
year of $70,000,000, against $42,500,000 last year. With the 
increase in ships there is to be a vast expenditure for ord- 
nance, the purpose being, in the language of the first lord 
of the admiralty, to have a fleet that, in any tremendous 
strain that may come upon the country, ‘‘ would represent 
the self-reliance of a great nation.” The fact that the an 
nouncement of this costly programme has been received 
with genuine popular enthusiasm shows that the great 
body of British tax-payers are prepared to make substan 
tially any sacrifice which may seem to be necessary to main 
tuin the national prestige. It is John Bull’s pride as much 
as his patriotism that makes him the forceful personality 
and the habitual irritant he is in the world’s affairs. 


Another Slanderous Imputation. 


Iv is obvious that a concerted movement is on foot to 
prejudice Governor Morton in the eyes of the Republicans 
of the country. 
broadcast, in the shape of telegrams from the South, that 
agents employed by him are seeking by improper means 
to secure the election of delegates from various Southern 
States in favor of his nomination to the Presidency. Of 
course the instigators of these reports are aware of the 


Every day or so a fresh report is sent 


sensitiveness of the public mind as to this method of cam- 
paigning, and their sole purpose i; so to play upon tims feel- 
ing as to make it a potent factor in the promotion o1 a 
partisan conspiracy. Here, for instance, is a dispatch 
from Birmingham, Alabama, announcing that a conference 
of Populist and Republican leaders has determined upon 
a fusion policy, and stating that ‘‘ Cornelius Van Cott and 
Dr, 7, H, Dorn, of New York, were both in attendance 9 
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the conference, working in Governor Morton’s interests 
They came South with P. G. Bowman and Lewis Hl. Par 
sons, prominent Alabama Fusionists, recently in New 
York.” Now there can be no doubt as to the object of this 
publication. It is meant to create the impression that 
Governor Morton is making a ‘* deal’? with Alabama poli 
ticians in behalf of his candidacy, and that, moreover, he 
has had a hand in effecting a fusion which is altogether 
indefensible, involving, as it does, a surrender of principle 
onthe part of the Republicans of that State, and a practical 
acceptance of the mischievous doctrines of the Populists 
We submit that it is high time this misrepresentation 
of Governor Morton by the supporters of rival candidates 
should cease. It may be the fact, as alleged, that Messrs. 
Van Cott and Dorn are making a tour of the South, and 
it is quite possible that their advice may have been 
sought by some Republicans of that State ; but suppose 
both statements to be true, there is plainly a great deal of 
difference between traveling for one’s health and pleasure 
and engaging in an active partisan propaganda ; and it is 
just as natural that the counsel of political experts like Mr. 
Van Cott should be sought by novitiates in Alabama or any 
other Southern State as in New York. The fact that the 
alleged emissaries of Governor Morton were invited to par- 
ticipate in the reported conference of leading Republicans 
and Populists at Birmingham, instead of being trumpeted 
abroad by New York newspapers as a sinister circumstance, 
ought to be hailed with profound satisfaction as another 
evidence that the whole country recognizes the superiority 
of that brand of political sagacity which is peculiar to this 


metropolis. 


A Tradition Discredited. 


have all heard of the man 
who was accustomed to spin- 
ning the same yarn so fre- 
quently that in time he 
would come to believe in it 






himself. In this way traditions are 
sometimes made which discredit a 
whole people—traditions which in 
time the very people who are injur 
ed accept) without remonstrance 
For many generations Kentuckians 
have been counted as great consumers of whisky. Their 
capacity as drinkers has been so long celebrated that few of 
them nowadays think it worth while to remonstrate, to deny 
the soft impeachment. It has therefore come to be an ac- 
cepted fact through the length and breadth of the land that 
the typical Kentuckian was always consumed with a thirst 
that he was always industriously trying to quench. It was 
consequently with some astonishment that the world read 
the other week, the testimony of Mr. Tom Murrey, some 


time restaurateur of Congress. Said he : 


‘**No ; Congress is not a bacchanalian outfit ; they are a sober, dis- 
creet set, and drink but little red liquor, do statesmen, Strange as it 
may seem, the Kentucky delegation drinks less whisky than any crowd 
of the same size in the House 

This, to be sure, did not necessarily mean that little 
whisky was drunk in Kentucky, unless the Congressional 
delegation was fairly representative of the people of the 
State. It was, however, an interesting indication of the 
possibility that the Kentuckians had long been misrepre- 
sented ; that they had been the victims of a tradition. We 
have been at much pains to find out whether this be so or 
not, and we are happy, very happy, to announce that the 
Kentuckians are about as temperate a people as the sun 
shines on—as temperate, in all probability, as those of any 
of the prohibition States. In Kentucky, where these inves 
tigations were prosecuted, the men who confessed them 
selves to be fond of the seductive toddy and the fragrant 
julep always explained when under examination that they 
rarely, if ever, drank between drinks. Moderation in in 
dulgence and regularity of habit were safeguards, they 
maintained, which prevented all injurious excess. It would 
be interesting to tabulate the times each day a Kentuckian 
thought it proper and beneficial for him to stimulate him- 
self, but in the first place lack of space forbids, and then 
again, unsympathetic and cynical persons would be pretty 
sure to misunderstand the lesson that would be so set forth. 

A number of years ago several clergymen in New York, 
who knew the ways of the world, attempted to establish in 
the metropolis an ‘* Anti-treating League.” They main- 
tained, with much seeming truth, that very few men who 
injure themselves by excessive drinking wou!d go deliber 
ately and buy, each for himself, the drink that would over- 
come him. It was the treating by each person in a com- 
pany that led to these sad indiscretions. Nothing much 
came of this league, we believe, in New York. But in 
Kentucky there has long been a powerful league of this 
sort. At the largest and best-known social club in the 
State there is a regular anti-treating rule—a law which 
prohibits one member from asking another to drink, Each 
member, therefore, attends to his own thirst and pays for 
the quenching of it. Many other instances might be given. 

The idea that Kentuckians were excessively heavy drink 
ers doubtless grew from the fact that a great dealof whisky 
is made in their State If it were made there, people 
thought, there must be a great local demand for it Asa 
matter of fact, not five per cent. of Kentucky-made whisky 
{s drunk at home; the remainder is shipped abroad, some 
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of it going as far north as Maine and some going as far 


west us Kansas. The excellent grain grown on the fer- 
tile soil of the State makes good whisky, and the limestone 
water of the blue-grass country is specially suited for the 


manufacture of it. These are the reasons that Kentucky 


produces so much whisky. 


The idea that the Kentuckian 


is a hard and inveterate drinker must be abandoned, and 


the picturesque flamboyance of his manner and talk attrib- 


uted to something else than 
indulgence in stimulants. 


the exhilaration of an over- 


Booming the Candidates. 


WulILe of the Presidential booms which are now engag- 


ing attention only one needs to be nursed, each has its 


special manager, and depends for its success, in one degree 


or another, upon the 
with which it is exploited 


sagacity, persistency, and courage 
In the case of Governor Mor 


ton there seems to be especial need of the most careful man 


ipulation in order that the 


boom so fearlessly launched 


may not be stifled prematurely, and it is a fortunate circum 


stance that a politician so astute and full of resources as 





THOMAS C,. PLATT. 


ination of Governor Morton 


Mr. Thomas C. Platt has 
been able to give his time 
and attention to the delicate 
office of nourishing it during 
the adolescent stage. Mr. 
Platt’s services have been all 
the more useful and efficient 
because they have been in- 
spired and controlled by a 
spirit of absolute unselfish- 
ness and a supreme solicitude 
for the public good. In his 


eagerness to secure the nom- 


as the Republican candidate, 
on the ground solely that the 


highest public interests de 


mand just now an executive of the very loftiest statesman- 


ship, Mr. Platt is using every agency at his command to 


secure a solid delegation from New York, which he can 


control under any and all circumstances, and is even said 


to have demeaned himself to the uncongenial business of 


effecting *‘ deals’? with the 
other States 


friends of other aspirants in 
Malicious persons have ventured to affirm 


that agents sent out by him into the South have used money 


in furtherance of his campaign, but this is, of course, a 


slander. In the first place, 


Southern Republicans are not 


purchasable, and in the second place Mr. Platt is not in 


the habit of expending his own money in political contests ; 


and every one who knows Governor Morton understands 


that he would not go into 


«a business so disreputable. 


Everything considered, it must be admitted that, consider 


ing the material he has to work with, Mr. Platt is perform- 


ing wonders in his character of a Presidential boomer 


Mr. Reed’s boom, which has been a good while able to 


stand alone, is managed by 
Maine, for many years the 
confidential friend and right- 
hand man of the late lament- 
ed James G. Blaine. Mr. 
Manley is one of the ablest 
political managers of his 
party wise, courageous, 
careful in detail, and pos- 
sessing withal an organizing 
capacity of the very highest 
order. His campaigns are 
never conducted with a brass 
band. He has learned long 
ago that noise is not essential 
a quiet way of * 


Mr. Joseph H. Manley, of 





JOSEPH H. MANLEY. 


to effective effort, and he has 


putting in the licks” which is sure to con- 


tribute to the discomfort, if not the discomfiture, of his ad- 


versaries. He is believed to have done a good deal of mis 


sionary work for Mr. Reed in his recent journeying to and 


fro, and it is not improbable that his industry in that direc 


tion will continue up to the very last hour of the contest. 





JAMES 8S, CLARKSON, 


tion to Mr. Allison. So far 


Mr. J. S. Clarkson, who 
manages the vpoom of Senator 
Allison, is widely known 
throughout the West and to 
the politicians of the country 
at large, being brought into 
public notice by his service 
on the Republican National 
Committee and as an official 
in the Harrison administra- 
tion. There can be no doubt 
at allas to his ability, nor as 
to the sincerity of his devo- 
as has appeared, his cam- 


paign has been remarkably wise, its key-note being a de- 


termination to conccutrate the 
field upon his favorite when 
the fight in the convention 
comes to the decisive n.oment. 

Mr. M. A. Ilana, the back- 
er and manager of the Me- 
Kinley boom, has had consid 
erable experience in practical 
politics, and the rattling tight 
which is being made for the 
Ohio candidate is largely the 
result of his effective work 





MARK A, HANNA, 


185 


His task has been comparatively an casy one, owing to the 
fact that there is a more or less active McKinley sentiment 
in almost every State of the Union, and only the slightest 
effort has been required to develop this sentiment into posi- 
tive expression. In the struggle for delegates in the South- 
ern States, where McKinley seems, in spite of the combined 
efforts of other candidates, to have obtained the lead, Mr. 
Hanna has been especially vigilant. He has not won in 
every instance, but on the other hand he has made his point 
in some skirmishes where his defeat was regarded as certain, 
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« MEN® AND * THINGS # 


* This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day 


Iv is rumored about that the Shaw monument upon which 
St. Gaudens has been at work so many years—at least ten— 
is at last finished, and will be placed in front of the Boston 
State House sometime during the present year. To the 
Robert Gould Shaw is fut a 
name, and hardly that, for the generation of to-day knows 


general public, the name of 


little of the men who took subordinate parts in the tremen- 
dous internecine struggle of thirty-five years ago; they are 
memories only to their surviving friends, and whatever of 
immortality has come to be theirs is for the most part hid- 
Robert Shaw 
had been out of Harvard but two or three years when the 
Rebellion broke out, and he went to the front ina New York 
regiment, distinguishing himself by exceeding gallantry in 
action. In April, 1863, a colored regiment—the first ever 
recruited—was organized in Boston for active service, and 


den in voluminous war-records seldom read. 


the Governor of Massachusetts offered the command to 
Shaw, then but twenty-six years of age, who accepted it 
amidst the bitterest clamorings from North and South ; in- 
tensest prejudice decrying the white leader of black troops 
The first actual engagement of the Fifty-fourth Massachu- 
setts Volunteers—and, sadly enough, Colonel Shaw’s last— 
was the fierce assault on Fort Wagner, July 18th, 1863. Shaw 
was shot on the very parapet of the fort after a terrific 
charge at the head of his men, and fell dead inside the ene- 
my’s breastworks. There is this authentic expression on the 
part of the Confederate commander, General Haywood, 
which was characteristic of the feeling entertained by many 
in the North as well as in the South. The general said: 
‘I knew Colonel Shaw well before the war and esteemed 
him highly. Had he been in command of white troops I 
should have given him an honorable burial. Asit is, I shall 
bury himinthe trench with his niggers that fell with him !” 
No doubt the burial - place Shaw would have chosen for 
himself. The St. Gaudens monument will be a fitting trib- 
ute and memorial to a morally and physically courageous 
man; a man who dared to face almost social obloquy in 
taking the leadership of men who belonged to a despised 
race, and who unwaveringly faced certain death in leading 
those same men on to battle. 


No one resists more steadily or consistently the inroads 
of that dread disease, anglophobia, than I do; no uncon- 
trollable desire to do violence stirs within me when my 
acquaintance tells me that he went up in a “ lift” instead 
of an elevator, ‘lift’? being, to my mind, the much more 
appropriate name ; and I confess to rather liking his trans- 
formation of clerk into ‘‘ clark,” 
but right there a perfectly rational preference stops, and 
when he begins to talk of ‘‘ tram-cars” and ‘ lemon 


and shone into ‘‘shon”’ 


squashes ” he borders a little too closely on anglomaniacal 
affectation, even though I do understand perfectly what he 
But there are times when our friend over 
steps the bounds of his knowledge, and his ignorance leads 


is trying to say. 


to asinine mistakes. For instance, several times of late I 
have heard young men say, in answer to questions as to 
where they had been, that they had just come from the 
city, and as the inquiry was put and answered within the 
precincts of club-land the reply had much of mystification 
about it, save to the very few initiate, who understood 
‘the city” 
Street These young pseudo-cockneys had been evidently 


to mean some part of the district below Canal 


misled, in their too brief London visits, into believing that 
the designation by Londoners of a portion of their town as 
‘the city 
gether a desirable connotation—for the commercial quar- 
ter ; whereas it is really the original city of London, which 
during all these hundreds of years has strictly maintained 


* was simply an aristocratic name—with not alto 


its very definite boundaries, and has never lost its identity 
by absorption into the huge metropolis that has grown up 
around it, and of which it is an integral part. It even has 
its own chief executive officer in the person of the lord 
mayor, whose jurisdiction does not extend beyond the 
limits of ‘* the city” 
property-owners and householders in ‘‘ the city,” a sepa- 


; a board of aldermen elected only by 


rate police system and board of public works ; in fact, a 
complete autonomy. So it can be very readily seen that 
there is no close analogy between ‘‘the city” in London 
and that part of New York known familiarly as ‘‘ down- 
town,” except that both sections are given up almost ex- 
And the young men of whom I 
have spoken will do better in the future if they desist from 


clusively to commerce 


cutting New Y ork up into cockney sections 
Lov is EVAN SHIPMAN 
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*“ Presently the hay rustled and IT made out the face of a man, 


FLORE. 





peering at me.” 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN.—AUTHOR OF ‘fA GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE.” 


QT was about a month after my marriage— 
and, third clerk to the most noble the bish- 
op of Beauvais, and even admitted on oc- 
casions to write in his presence and pre- 
pare his minutes, who should marry if I 

=— might not /—it was about a month after 

my marriage, I say, monsieur, that the 
thunderbolt to which I have referred fell 
and shattered my fortunes. I rose one 
<A morning—they were firing guns for the 
victory of Rocroy, I remember, so that it 
must have been eight weeks or more after 
the death of the late king and the glori 

ous rising of the sun of France—and who so happy as I? A 

summer morning, monsieur, and bright, and I had all I wished. 

The river as it sparkled and rippled against the piers of the 

Pont Neuf far below, the wet roofs that twinkled under our 

garret window, were not more brilliant than my lord’s fortunes, 

and as is the squirrel so is the tail. Of a certainty, | was happy 
that morning. I thought of the little hut under the pinewood 
at Gabas, and my father cobbling by the unglazed window, his 
nightcap on his bald head, and his face plastered where the 

sherd had slipped, and I puffed out my cheeks to think that I 

had climbed so high. High? How high might not a man climb 

who had married the daughter of the queen’s under-porter, 
and had sometimes the ear of my lord, the queen’s minister ¢ 

My lord of Beauvais, in whom all men saw the coming master of 

France! My lord whose stately. presence beamed on a world 

still chilled by the dead hand of Richelieu ! 

But that morning, that very morning, I was to learn that 
who climbs may fall. I went below at the usual hour ; at the 
usual hour monseigneur left, attended, for the council ; present- 
ly all the house was in an uproar. My lord had returned and 
called for Prosper. I fancied that I caught even then something 
ominous in the sound of my name as it passed from lip to lip, 
and I hastened, scared, to the chamber. But fast as I went I 
did not go fast enough ; one thrust me on this side, another on 
that. The steward cursed me, the head clerk stormed at me, the 
secretary waited for me at the door, and seizing me by the neck 
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ran me into the room. ‘In, rascal ; in ! 
‘‘and I hope your skin may pay for it !” 

Naturally by this time I was quaking. Monseigneur’s looks 
tinished me. He stood in the middle of the chamber, gnawing 
the nails of his left hand, and scowled at me, his handsome face 
pale and sullen. *‘* Yes,” he said, curtly, ‘* that is the fellow !” 

‘*Wretch !” the head clerk cried, seizing me by the ear and 
twisting it until I fell on my knees. ‘‘ Imbecile! Or more 
likely he did it on purpose.” 

‘* Bribed !” said the secretary. 

‘* He should be hung up !” the steward cried, truculently, ‘* be- 
fore he does further mischief. And if my lord will give the 


, 


he growled in my ear, 


word——’ 

** Silence !” the bishop said, with a dark glance at me. ‘* What 
does he plead ?” 

The head clerk twisted my ear until I screamed. ‘‘ Ingrate !” 
he cried. ‘* Do you hear his grace speak to you? Answer !” 

‘* My lord,” I cried, piteously, ‘‘ I have done nothing! Noth- 
ing !” 

‘* Nothing ”’ half a dozen echoed. ‘* Nothing !” the head clerk 
alded, brutally. ‘* Nothing, and you added a cipher to the cen- 
sus of Paris! Nothing, and your lying pen led my lord to state 
the population to be five millions instead of five hundred thou- 
sand ! Nothing, and you sent his grace’s highness to the council 
to be corrected by low clerks and people, and made a laughing- 
stock for the cardinal, and—— 

‘** Silence !” said the bishop, fiercely. 
away and——” 

‘** Hang him !” cried the steward. 

‘* No, rascal ; but have him to the court-yard and let the 
grooms flog him through the gates. And have a care,” he con 
tinued, addressing me, ‘* that I do not see your face again, or it 
will be worse for you.” 

{ flung myself down and would have appealed against the 
sentence, but the bishop, between rage and discomfiture, was 
pitiless, and before I could utter three words a dozen officious 
hands plucked me up and were thrusting me to the door, Out- 
side worse things awaited me. A shower of kicks and cuffs and 
blows rained upon me; vainly struggling and shrieking, and 
seeking still to gain his ear, I was hustled along the passage to 


‘Enough! Take him 


” 


the court-yard, and there dragged amid brutal jeers and laugh- 
ter to the fountain, and flung in. When I scrambled out they 
thrust me back again and again, until, trembling with cold and 
rage, | at last evaded them, only to be hunted round the yard 
with leathers and bridles that cut like knives and drew a scream 
at every stroke. I doubled like a hare; more than once I knocked 
half a dozen men down; but I was fast growing exhausted, 
when some one more prudent or less cruel than his fellows open- 
ed the gates and I darted into the street. 

I was sobbing with rage and pain, dripping, ragged, and 
barefoot—some rogue had prudently drawn off my shoes in the 
scuffle. It was a wonder that I was not attacked and chased 
through the streets. Fortunately, opposite my lord’s gates 
opened the mouth of a little alley. I plunged into it, and in the 
first dark corner dropped exhausted and lay panting in the mud. 
I who had risen so happily a few hours before! I who had 
climbed so high | I who had a wife new-married in my garret 
at home ! 

I do not know how long I lay there, now cursing the jealousy 
of the clerks, who would have flayed me to save themselves, and 
now the cruelty of the grooms, who thought it fine sport to whip 
a scholar. But the first tempest of passion had spent itself when 
a woman—not the first whom my plight had attracted, but the 
others had merely shrugged their shoulders and passed on— 
‘What a white skin !” she cried, making 
great eyes at me. And then: ‘‘ You are not a street-prowler. 
How come you here, my lad ?” 

I was silent, ashamed to meet her gaze. 

She stood a moment staring at me curiously. Then: ‘ Better 
go home,” she said, shaking her head sedately, ‘‘ or those who 
have robbed you may end by worse. I doubt this is what comes 
of raking and night work. Go home, my lad,” she repeated, and 
went on her way. 

Home! The word raised new thoughts. I scrambled to my 
feet. I had a home—the bishop might deprive me of it ; but I 
had also a wife, from whom God only could separate me. I felt 
a sudden fire run through me at thought of her, and of all I had 
suffered since I left her arms ; and with new boldness I turned 
and, sore end aching as I was, stumbled back to the place of my 
shame 


paused before me, 


| 
i 
! 
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The steward and two or three of his under- 
lings were standing in the gateway and saw me 
come up; they began to jeer. The high gray 
front of monseigneur’s hétel, three sides of a 
square, towered up behind them ; the steward 
sprawled his feet apart and set his hands to his 
stout sides and jeered at me. ‘ Here is the 


!” he 


lame leper from the Cour des Miracles 
cried. ‘*‘ Have a care or he will give you the 
evil!” 

‘**Good sir, the swill-tub is open,” cried an- 
other. ‘* Help yourself !” 

A third spat at me and bade me begone for a 
pig. The passers—there was always a knot of 
gazers opposite my lord of Beauvais’s palace in 
those days, when he had the queen’s ear. and 
bade fair to succeed Richelieu—stayed to stare. 

‘*T want my goods,” I said, trembling. 

‘* Your goods !” the steward answered, swell- 
ing out his brawny chest and smiling at me over 
it. ‘ Your goods, indeed! Begone, and be 
thankful you have escaped so well.” 

‘*Give me my things from my room,” I said 
stubbornly; and I tried to enter. 

He moved sideways so as to block the pas- 
sage. ‘“* Your goods? They are monseigneur’s,” 
he said. 

** My wife, then !” 

He winked. ‘* Your wife,” he said. ‘‘ Well, 
true, she is not monseigneur’s. But she will do 
for me.” And with a coarse laugh he winked 
again at the crowd. 

At that the pent-up rage I had stemmed so 
long broke out. He stood a head taller than I, 
but with a scream I sprang at his throat, and, 
with the very surprise of the attack, got him 
down and beat his face with my fists. His fel- 
lows, as soon as they recovered from their aston- 
ishment, tore me off ; but by that time I had so 
marked him that the blood poured down his 
face. He scrambled to his feet, panting and 
furious, his oaths tripping over one another. 

**To the Chatalet with him!” he cried, spit- 
ting out a tooth and glaring at me through the 
mud on his face. ‘He shall swing for this! 
He tried to break in. I call you to witness he 
tried to break in.” . 

** Aye, to the Chatalet! To the Chatalet !” 
cried the crowd, siding with the stronger party. 
He was my lord of Beauvais’s steward ; I was a 
gutter-snipe and dangerous. A dozen hands 
held me tightly, yet not so tightly but that, a 
coach passing at that moment and driving us 
all to the wall, I managed by a jerk—I was 
desperat« by this time, and fierce as a wildcat— 
to snatch myself loose and in a second was 
speeding down St. Antoine with the hue and cry 
behind me. 

I have said I was desperate. 
world was changed for me. In an hour I had 
broken with every tradition of safe and modest 


In an hour the 


life, and from a sleek scribe become a ragged 
outlaw flying through the streets. I saw the 
gallows ; I felt already the lash sink like molten 
lead into the quivering back. I forgot all the 
danger, I lived only on my feet, and with them 
made superhuman efforts. Fortunately the 
light was failing, and in the first dash I dis- 
tanced the pack by a dozen yards ; passing the 
front of the Palais Royal so swiftly that the 
queen’s guards, though they ran out at the 
alarm, were too late to intercept me. 

I had no plan—only terror added wings to 
my feet; and the end of one street gained, I 
darted blindly down another, and yet another, 
with straining chest and legs that began to fail, 
and always in my ears the yells that rose 
around me as fresh pursuers joined in the 
chase. Still I kept ahead ; I was even gaining. 

Suddenly turning a corner—I had gained a 
quiet part where blind walls lined the alleys—I 
found a man running before me. At the same 
instant the posse in pursuit quickened their pace 
in a last effort ; I in answer put forth my last 
strength, and in a dozen paces I came up with 
the man. He turned to me, our eyes met; 
desperate myself, I read equal terror in his, but 
before IT could reason on the fact he bent him- 
self forward as he ran, and with a singular 
movement flung a parcel he carried into my 
arms, and, wheeling abruptly, plunged into an 
alley on his left. 


Il. 


It was done in a moment. Instinctively I 
caught the burden and held it, but the impetus 
with which he had thrown it sent me reeling to 
the right, and, the lane being narrow, I fell 
against the wall before I could steady myself. 
As luck would have it, however, that which 
should have destroyed me was my salvation. I 
happened to hit the wall where a doorway broke 
it ; the door, lightly latched, flew open under 
the impact and I fell inward. I alighted, in 
darkness, on my hands and knees, heard a 
stifled yelp as of a dog, and in a second, though 
I could see nothing, was up and had the door 
closed behind me. 

Then, and not till then, I listened, panting 
and breathless, and heard the hunt go raving 
through the lane, and the noise die in the 
distance until only the beating of my heart 
broke the close silence of the room in which | 
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stood. When this had lasted a minute or two 
I began to peer about and wonder where 
I was; and remembering the dog, moved 
stealthily to find the latch and escape. As I did 
so the bundle, to which through all I had clung, 
moved in my arms. 

Lalmost dropped it, and then held it from 
me with a swift movement of repulsion, It 
stirred again ; it was warm. In an instant the 
truth flashed on me. It was a child ! 

Hot as I had been before, the sweat rose on 
me at the thought. For I saw again the man’s 
face of livid terror, and guessed that he had 
stolen tl e child, and I feared the worst. He had 
taken the rabble hooting at my heels for the 
avengers of blood, and had been only too 
thankful to rid himself of the damning fact 
and escape. 

And now I had it, and had as much, or more, 
to fear. For an instant the impulse to lay the 
parcel down and glide out, and so be clear of 
it, was strong upon me. And that, I think, is 
what the ordinary man, however brave, would 
have done. But for one thing, I was desperate. 
I knew not, when outside, whither to go or 
where, to save myself ; and for another, my 
clerk’s wits were already busy showing me how, 
with luck, I might use the occasion and avoid 
the risk ; might discover the parents and, with- 
out suffering for the theft, restore the child. 
Beyond that I saw a vista of pardon, employ- 
ment, and reward ! 

Suddenly the dog whined again, close to me, 
and that decided me. I had found the latch al- 
ready, and now I warily drew the door open 
and ina moment was in the lane, looking up and 
down. I saw nothing to alarm me; darkness 
had completely fallen, no one was moving, the 
neighborhood seemed to be of the quietest. I 
made up my mind to take the bold course. But 
my evil star was still above the horizon. I had 
scarcely reached the end of the lane, and was 
still hesitating there, uncertain which way to 
turn for the shortest course, when a babel of 
voices broke on my ear, lights swept round a 
distant corner, and I found myself threatened 
with a new danger. I did not wait to consider 
whether this band, with their torches and 
weapons, had aught to do with me—my nerves 
were shaken, the streets of Paris were full of 
terrors, every corner had a gallows for me—but 
I turned and, fleeing back the way I had come, 
made a hurried effort to find the house which 
had sheltered me. Failing, in one or two trials, 
and seeing that the lights were really coming 
that way, and that ina moment I must be dis- 
covered, [I sprang across the lane and dived 
into the alley by which the child-stealer had 
vanished. 

[had not taken ten steps before something, 
unseen in the darkness, tripped me up, and | 
fell sprawling in the mud. In the fall my bur- 
den rolled from my arms and was instantly 
snatched up by a dark figure, which, rising as 
by magic beside me, wes gone into the gloom 
almost as quickly. I got up limping and flung 
a curse after both; but the lights already shone 
on the mouth of the alley, and [ had no time to 
lose if I would not be detected. I set off run 
ning down the passage, turned to the left at the 
end and along a lane, thence into another lane 
and a wider road ; nor did I stop until I had 
left all signs and sounds of pursuit behind me. 

The place in which I came to a stand at last 
was a piece of waste land, apparently in the 
suburbs of the city. High upon the left I could 
discern a light or two, piercing the gloom of the 
sky, and knew they shone from the wind-mills 
of Montmartre. In every other direction lay 
darkness ; desolation swept by the night wind ; 
silence broken only by the dismal howling of 
far-off watch-dogs. I might have been ten miles 
from Paris. 

For very misery I sobbed aloud. I no longer 
knew where I was; nor, had [I known, had I 
the strength to return. Excitement had carried 
me far, but at last I felt the weakness of utter 
exhaustion, and, sick and aching, craved only a 
hole in which to lie down and die. Fortunately 
at this moment I met the wind, and caught the 
scent of new-mown hay; and, stumbling for- 
ward a few steps, made out a low building 
looming through the night. I staggered to it 
and discovered that it was a shed, and entering 
with my hands extended, felt the hay under my 
feet. With asob of thankfulness I sank down 
upon it, and, curling myself up, fell in a minute 
fast asleep. 

When I awoke, daylight—though the sun was 
not up—was beginning to creep into the shed. 
I turned ; every bone I had ached. I remem- 
bered yesterday’s doings and groaned. Pres- 
ently the hay beside me rustled, and over the 
shoulder of the mass against which I lay I made 
out the face of a man, peering at me. I felta 
thrill of fear, and stared back, spell-bound ; I 
had not yet broken with every habit of sus 
picion, nor could [in a moment recollect that I 
had nothing but rags to lose. In silence, which 
neither again broke by so much as a moment, 
we waited, gazing ; while the light in the mean 
hovel grew and grew, and minute by minute 
brought out more closely the other’s features, 
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At length I knew him, and almost at the 
same moment he recognized me, and uttering an 
oath of rage, rose up as if to spring at my 
throat. But either because [ did not recoil 
being too deep set in the hay to move—or for 
some other reason, he only shook his claw-like 
fingers at me and held off. ‘* Where is it, you 
dog 2” he cried, finding his voice with an effort. 
‘** Speak, or I will have your throat slit. Speak, 
do you hear? What have you done with it ?” 

He was the man who had passed the child to 
me! I watched him heedfully, and after a 
moment’s hesitation I told him that it had been 
taken from me, and when and where. 

** And you don’t know the man who took it ?” 
he screamed. 

‘*Not from Adam. It was dark,” I said. 

In his disappointment and rage at receiving 
this answer I thought that he would fairly fall 
upon me; but he only choked and swore, and 
then stood scowling, the picture of despair, 
until, some new thought pricking him, he threw 
up his arms again and cried out afresh. ‘* Oh, 
mon Dieu, what a fool I was!” he screamed. 
‘**What a craven I was! I had a fortune in 
my hands—in my hands, fool—and I threw it 
away.” 

He looked gloomily at me for a moment with 
his arms crossed on his chest and his face darkly 
set. Then, ‘* Who are you ?” he asked, curtly. 

[told him. When he learned that the rabble 
that had alarmed him had in fact been pursu- 
ing me, so that his fright had been groundless, 
he broke into®fresh execrations, and those so 
violent that I began to feel a sort of contempt 
for him, and even plucked up spirit to say that 
he seemed to be in as evil case as I was. 

He looked at me askance. ‘* Aye, as it turns 
out,” he said, grimly. ‘* But see the difference, 
idiot. You area poor fool, beaten from pillar 
to post ; I played for a great stake. I have lost: 
I have lost,” he continued, his voice rising al- 
most to a yell, **and we are both in the gutter. 
But if [had won—if I had won, man-— 

He did not finish the sentence, but flung him- 
self down on his face in the hay and bit and tore 
it in his passion. A moment I viewed him with 


contempt, and thought him a poor creature for 
a villain. Then the skirt of his coat, curling 
over as he groveled and writhed, disclosed some- 
thing thas turned my thoughts in another chan- 
nel. Crushed under his leather girdle was a 
little cape, or a garment of that kind, of velvet 
so lustrous that it shone where I saw it as the 
eyes shine in a toad. Nor it only ; before he 
rolled over and hid it I spied, embroidered on 
one corner of the velvet, a stiff gold crown! 

I barely repressed a cry. Cold, damp, ach 
ing, [ felt the heat run through me like wine 
A crown! A littlee purple cape! Then last 
night—last night—I had carried the king ! the 
king of France, in my arms. 

[ no longer found it hard to understand the 
man’s terror of yesterday, or his grief and de- 
spair this morning. He had indeed played for 
a great stake, and risked torture and the wheel ; 
and lost! and lost! 

I looked at him with new eyes and a sort of 
wonder, and had scarcely time to Compose my 
face when, the paroxysm of his fury past, he 
rose, and looking at me askance to see how I 
took his grovelings, asked me sullenly whither 
I was going. 

‘To monseigneur’s,” I said, cunningly. Had 
I answered, ‘* To the Palais Royal,” he would 
have suspected ime. 

* To be beaten again 7” he sneered 

I said nothing to that, but asked him whither 
he was going 

‘* God knows !” he said. 

When I went out, however, he accompanied 
me, and we slunk silently, like the pair of 
night-birds we were, through lanes and alleys 
until we were fairly in town again. Then we 
parted and I lounged on without looking back. 
But my brain was on fire. The king, the four- 
year-old king! What was Ito do? To whom 
to go with my knowled; 


»? And then—even 





then, while 1 paused, hesitating—I heard steps 
running behind me, and turned to find him at 
my elbow, his face pale but his eyes burning 
and his whole demeanor changed. 

‘* Stay!” he cried, panting, and seizing me by 
the breast of my shirt. ‘* The man who tripped 
you yp, fellow—you did not see him ?” 

‘* Tt was dark,” I answered, curtly. ‘I told 
you I did not know him from Adam.” 

‘** But had he—” he gasped, ‘* you heard him 
run away—was he lame ¢” 

I could not repress an exclamation. ‘ Par 
Dieu!” I said. ‘* Yes, I had forgotten that. 
He was. I remember i heard his feet go cluck- 
clack, cluck-clack as he ran.” 

His face became burning red and he stag- 
gered. If ever man was near dying from blood 
in the head it was that man. Butin a moment 
he drew a long breath and got the better of it, 
nodded to me, and turned away. I marked, 
however—for T stood a moment, watching 
that he did not go back to the door at which T 
had left him ; but after looking round once and 
espying me, took a lane on the right and disap- 
peared, 
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Bur I knew, ov thought that I knew, all now, 
and the moment he was out of sight I set off 
toward the Palais Royal like a hound let loose, 
heeding neither those against whom I bumped 
in the straiter ways, nor the danger I ran of 
recognition, nor the miserable aspect I wore. I 
forgot all save my news, even my own wretch- 
edness, and never halted or stayed to take 
breath until I stood panting in the doorway of 
the lodge at the Palais, and met my father-in- 
law’s gazesof disgust and astonishment. 

He was just off the night turn, and met me 
on the threshold. I saw beyond him the grin- 
ning faces of the under-porters. But I had that 
to tell which still upheld me. I threw up my 
hands, 

‘*T know where they are !” 


‘“*T can take you to them ! 


I cried, breathless. 


He gazed at me, dumb with surprise and 
rage ; and doubtless a less reputable son-in-law 
than IT appeared would have been hard to find. 
Then his passion found vent. ‘Pig! Jackal ! 
Gutter-bird !” he cried. 
or | will have you flayed !” 

** But [ know where they are ! 
!’ [ protested. 

His face underwent a startling change. He 


** Begone! Begone, 
I know where 
they have him 


darted forward with a nimbleness wonderful in 
one of his bulk and caught me by the collar. 
‘*What !” he said ; ‘‘ have you seen the dog ?” 

“The dog?’ I cried. ‘* No, but T have seen 
the king! I have held him in my arms. He 
is——” 

He released me suddenly and fell back a pace, 
looking at me’ so oddly that I paused. ‘Say 
it again,” he said, slowly. ‘* You have held 
the-——” 

**The king! The king !” [ cried, impatient- 
ly. ‘‘Inthese arms. I know where they have 
him—or at least where the robbers are.” 

His double chin fell and his red face lost color. 
‘Poor devil!” he said, still staring at me. 
** They have driven him mad !” 

*But—” I cried. ‘“*Are you not going 
eae 

He waved me off and retreated a step hastily 
and crossed himself. ‘* Jacques,” he exclaimed, 
*move him off! Move him off, do you hear, 
man ?” 

‘But, I tell you,” I cried, fiercely, ‘“ they 
have stolen the king! 
Majesty, and [——” 


They have stolen his 


‘There, there; be calm,” he answered. 
‘They have stolen the queen’s dog, that is true. 
But have it your own way if you like ; only go. 
Go from here, and quickly, or it will be the 
worse for you; for here comes monseigneur, the 
bishop, to wait on her Majesty, and if he sees 
you, you will There, make way, make 
way !” he continued, addressing the little crowd 
that had assembled. ‘* Way, way for mon- 
seigneur, the bishop of Beauvais !” 

As he spoke the bishop and his train turned 
out of St. Antoine, and the crowd attending 
him eddied about the Palais entrance. I was 
hustled and swept out of the way and, luckily 
escaping notice, found myself a few minutes 
later crouching in a blind alley that runs be- 
side the church of St. Jacques—crouching and 
wolfing a crust of bread which one of the men 
with whom I had often talked in the lodge had 
thrust into my hand. I ate it with tears; in 
all Paris that day was no more miserable out- 
cast. What had become of my wife I knew not, 
and I dared not show myself at the bishop’s to 
ask ; my father-in-law was hardened against 
me, and at the best thought me mad ; I had no 
longer home or friend, and—this at the moment 
cut most sharply—the gorgeous hopes in which 
I had indulged a few moments ‘before were as 
last year’s snow ! 

I crouched and shivered. In St. Antoine, at 
the mouth of the alley, a man was publishing 
a notice, and presently his voice caught my 
attention in the middle of my lamentations, 
[ listened, at first idly, then with my mind. 
*Ovyez! Oyez!” he cried. ‘* Whereas, some 
evil person, having no fear of God or the law 
before his eyes, has impudently, feloniously, 
and treasonably stolen from the Palais Royal a 
spaniel, the property of the queen regent’s most 
excellent majesty —that is to say, that any 
one ”—rumble—rumble—rumble — here a pass- 
ing coach drowned some sentences, and then I 
caught—* five hundred crowns, the same to be 
paid by monseigneur the bishop of Beauvais, 
president of the council !” 

* And glad to pay it!” snarled a voice quite 
close to me, I started and looked up. Two 
men were talking at a window above my head. 

* Yet it isa high price for a dog,” the other 
sneered, 


But low for a queen. Still, it buys her. 
And this is Richelieu’s France !” 

** Was !” the other said, pithily, ‘* Well, you 
know the proverb, * A living dog is better than 
a dead lion,’ ” 

** Ave,” his companion rejoined, ‘* but I have 
a fancy that that dog’s name is spelled neither 
with an ‘ F’ for Flore—which was the whelp’s 
name, Was it not ¢—nor a ‘B’ for Beauvais; 
nor a ‘©’ for Conde ; but with an ‘M’——” 
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“For Mazarin ?”’ the other answered, sharply. 
“Yes, if he find the dog. But Beauvais is in 
possession——” 

I heard no more, for they moved away from 
the window; but they left me a different man 
Urged less by the hope of reward than by the 
desire for vengeance, my clerk’s wits awoke 
once more, while the very desperation of my 
affairs gave me the courage I sometimes lacked. 
I recognized that I had to do, not with a king, 
but a dog ; and that none the less that way lay 
revenge. And I rose up and slunk again into 
St. Antoine, and through the crowd and up the 

tue de St. Martin and by St. Merri, a dirty, 
ragged, barefoot from 
drew their skirts—yes, all that, and the light 
of the sun on it—all that, and yet vengeance 
itself, the hand that should yet drag my thank- 
less, cruel*master’s fauteuil from under him. 

Once I halted, weighing the risks and whether 
I should not take my knowledge to the cardinal. 

3ut I knew nothing definite, and hardening my 
heart I went on, until I reached the alley be- 
tween the blind walls. the alley 
was empty, as was the neighboring lane. I 
looked this way and that, and then went slowly 
down to the door at which the man had halted, 
but to which as soon as he knew that the game 
lost, 


rascal whom people 


It was noon ; 


was not he had been heedful not to re- 
turn 

There, seeing all so quiet, with the green of a 
tree showing here and there above the wall, I 
began to blench and wonder how I was to take 
the next step. But at length I went through 
the alley, and seeing how quiet and respectable 
it lay, with the upper part of the house visible at 
intervals above the wall, I took, at last, heart of 
‘ace and tried the door. 
It stood so firm that I despaired, and, after 
listening, and looking to assure myself that the 
attempt had not been observed, I was about to 
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move away, When I espied the edge of the ring 
of a key projecting from under the door. Still 
all was quiet ; a stealthy look around, and I had 
the key out. In another moment I stood on the 
other side of the door in a neat garden, speckled 
with sunshine and shade, and all silent. 

I remained a full minute, flattened against the 
door, staring fearfully at the high - fronted 
mansion that beyond the garden looked down 
on me with twelve great eyes. Then I grew 
bolder, and sneaking from bush to bush, reach- 
ed the door at last, and with a backward glance 
between courage and desperation tried it 

It was locked, but that I hardly noticed ; for, 
as my hand left the latch, from some remote 
part of the house came the long-drawn whine 
of a dog ! 

1 stood listening and turning hot and cold in 
the sunshine, and dared not touch the latch 
again lest others should hear the noise. Instead 
I found entrance after*a time by a window on 
the first floor. As I stood in the bare room, 
somewhere in the bowels of the house the dog 
whined again ; otherwise all was still—deadly 
still. At length, emboldened by the silence, I 
crept out and made my way to the landing at 
the head of the stairs, and was about to de- 
scend when some impulse, | know not what— 
perhaps a shrinking from the dark parts below, 
to which I was about to intrust myself—moved 
me to open one of the shutters and peer out. 

On a plat of grass four men were standing, 
two and two ; between them, with nose upraised 
and scenting this way and that, moved a beauti- 
ful black-and-tan spaniel. The eyes of all four 
men were riveted to the dog, which, as I looked, 
walked sedately first to the one pair and then, 
as if dissatisfied, to the other pair, and then 
again stood midway and sniffed the air. The 
men were speaking, but I could not catch even 
their voices, and was reduced to drawing what 
inferences I could from their appearance. 

Of the two farther from me, one was my 
rascally bed-fellow, the other a crooked villain, 
almost in rags, with one leg shorter than the 
other, yet with a face bold and even handsome, 
Of the nearer pair, who had their backs to me, 
the shorter, dressed in black, wore an ordinary 
aspect ; when, however, my eyes traveled to his 
companion they paused. He, it was plain, was 
the chief of the party, for he alone was covered ; 
and, though I could not see his face nor more of 
his figure than that he was tall and of handsome 
presence, it chanced that as I looked he raised 
his hand to his chin, and I caught the sparkle 
of a superb jewel. 

That dazzled me, and the presence of the 
dog perplexed me, and I continued to watch. 
Presently the great man again raised his hand, 
and this time itseemed to me that an order was 
given, for the lame man started into action and 
moved briskly toward the wall which bordered 
the alley—and consequently toward the’ house 
in which I stood. My companion of the night 
interposed, however, and apparently would 
have done the errand himself ; but at a word he 
stood sulkily and let the other proceefl ; who, 
when he had all but disappeared—on so little a 
thing it turned !|—below the level of the inter- 
vening walls, looked up and caught sight of me 
at the window. 

(70 b6 continued.) 
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The New Orleans Carnival. 


Mr. CHARLES JANVIER, who was king of the 
recent carnival, is a native of New Orleans, and 
although a young man, is a prominent and influ- 
ential citizen. He is president of the Sun Mut- 
ual Insurance Company, and also of the Citi- 
zens’ League, the latter a political organization, 
whose purpose is reform of municipal govern- 
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ment. It is universally conceded that the car- 
nival this year surpassed those of former years 
in its beauties and attractions, and the king, 
with his fine physique and royal graciousness, 
was in perfect harmony with his exalted posi- 
tion and gorgeous surroundings. 

No sovereign rules her loving subjects with 
gentler sway than dues her gracious majesty, 
the Queen of the Carnival. His royal high- 
ness, Rex, selected for his queen this year Miss 
Artemise Baldwin, a débutante, and a typical 
Creole beauty. Her sweet, gracious manners 
and her bright intelligence had already won 
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her the title of a social queen, so the honors 
twice bestowed on her were but natural trib- 
utes to her many charms. It is well known— 
though supposed to be a secret—that she was 
also queen of ‘* Les Mysterieuses,” an organiza- 
tion of New Orleans society women, who gave 
a grand masked leap-year ball, with all the 
mystery of the Mardi Gras festivities. 

Miss Baldwin is the daughter of Mr. A. Bald- 
win, senior member of A. Baldwin & Co., the 
largest hardware firm in the South, and presi- 
dent of the New Orleans National Bank, who is 
noted for his enterprise, generosity, and many 
charities. On her mother’s side she comes from 
the Bouligny family, one of the finest Creole 
families in Louisiana, whose women are fa- 
mous for their beauty. 

Though Miss Baldwin’s reign was brief, as 
she held the sceptre of power but one night, 
there will always dwell in the hearts of her lov- 
ing subjects a remembrance of her beauty and 
grace, and a belief that the ermine, symbol of 
true royalty, is a suitable garb for her charm- 
ing personality. 


A Notable Cuban Patriot. 


ALTHOUGH General Calixto Garcia, who has 
recently been living in New York City, has not 
as yet taken an active part in the present Cu- 
ban insurrection, he is one of the most interest- 
ing and important patriotic figures in the strug- 
gle. He and Gomez and Maceo, the leaders 
now in command of the patriotic forces, are the 
men to whom Cubans look for the liberation of 
their island from Spanish misrule. But Gen- 
eral Garcia is beloved for his qualities of heart 
as well as esteemed and admired for his great 
abilities as a military leader, While command- 
ing one of the principal divisions of the Cuban 


army in the last rebellion, which began in 150s 
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and ended in 1878, he was captured by the 
Spaniards, and would undoubtedly have been 


shot—as the rule was ‘‘ no quarter ”—had it not 
been that Martinez Campos, the general who 
opposed him in the fight, remembered that Gar- 
cia had treated most humanely a large force of 
Spanish officers and men whom he had capt- 
ured, The life of the Cuban patriot 
spared, although he was transported to Spain 
and imprisoned for four years. Since his re- 


was 


lease he has been on parole and forbidden to 
leave Spain, which explains his present absence 
from Cuba. About five months ago he escaped 
the vigilance of the Spanish authorities and 
came to New York. It will be remembered 
that he was recently arrested for alleged com- 
plicity in fitting out the filibustering expedi- 
tions of the Hawkins and the Bermuda. 

‘*T care nothing for myself,” he said, when 
T asked him about his plans. ‘I am used to be- 
ing in prison, but I want to getto Cuba, I can 
fight. {fam not so very old—not so old as I 
look ; only fifty-seven. I can fight for ten 
years yet.” The general rose from his chair as 
he rapidly and forcibly spoke these words. 

With a semi-military cloak wrapped around 
his tall, stalwart figure, and his eyes flashing 
with enthusiasm, he looked like an ideal patriot. 
There was more than impetuosity in his man- 
ner. A certain dignity and strength, combined 
with the ardor. made it easy to understand why 
the Cubans place so much reliance in General 
Garcia. 

‘* But it will not be necessary to fight for ten 
years this time,” he continued. ‘‘ We will whip 
the Spaniards in a year. They have no money; 
their resources are exhausted. It is not true 
that the men who are fighting Spain are lawless 
ruffians, as has been said. Many of them are 
from the best Cuban families. They are the 
flower of Cuba, and Weyler will not conquer 
them. His cruel, barbarous method of fighting 
will only aggravate them to greater valor and 
greater self-sacrifice. He is a bandit. Martinez 
Campos, whom I have fought many times, is 
very different. He is a good general and a good 
man. 

‘**T am not going to try to fit out any more 
expeditions from the United States. Just as 
soon as I can I am going to Jamaica or South 
America, and from there to—well, you can im- 
agine where.” 

The arrival of General Garcia in Cuba will 
give new hope and impetus to the Cuban cause, 
for he is a thoroughly tested leader. He was 
one of the most ardent instigators of the ten 
years’ war. Two days after the Cubans at 
Java, under Carlos Manuel Cespedes, had re- 
volted, Garcia took up arms at the head of a 
few hundred patriots and began immediately to 
win victories. He captured several important 
towns, and in 1869, at Santa Maria, made pris- 
oners of seventeen officers and about two hun- 
dred and fifty men. His humanity in dealing 
with them was what saved his life four years 
afterward, when, detached from his command 
with only a body guard of twenty men, he was 
made a prisoner by a force of five hundred 
Spaniards. When called upon to surrender, 
General Garcia placed the muzzle of his revolv- 
er under his chin and shot upward toward the 
brain. He did not die of the wound, however, 
and was saved from execution by Campos. 
When the treaty of Zanjon, by which the Cu 
bans were promised the constitution they were 
never granted, was signed, General Garcia was 
in a Spanish prison. J, H.W. 


People Talked About. 


=MILLAIS began to draw when he was only 
six years old, and at nineteen he had won the 
gold medal of the Royal Academy. He is now 
sixty-seven, hale, hearty, and robust, and as 
fine a specimen of physical manhood as the late 
Lord Leighton, his predecessor in the presi- 
dency of the Royal Academy. He is more than 
ordinarily tall, handsomely proportioned, and, 
since Leighton’s death, probably the finest-look- 
ing artist in London. Millais is an ardent 
salmon-fisher, and has all the fondness of an 
Englishman for out-door life and sport. 

=It is likely that William R. Morrison will 
cut a larger figure in the Democratic National 
Convention than most editors and straw-vote 
statisticians are inclined to admit. His honesty, 
his devotion to Democratic principles, his blunt- 
ness and simplicity of manner, all count largely 
for him in the West. A campaign biographer, 
commenting on his moderation in eating and 
drinking, calls the Congressman a ‘** two-drink 
man,” those two drinks whisky 
straight, and never exceeded during a day. 
Tobacco he does not use, and a French chef has 
no charms for him. 

=The reported success of Nansen in discover- 


being of 


ing the North Pole lends an added interest to 
his interesting and plucky life. Madame Nan- 
sen had achieved a certain fame as a concert 
singer before she became the wife of the ex- 
plorer, and during his long absence in the 


#ram she has been the object of al/ectionate 
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public regard. Whenever she has sung it has 
been to large audiences, and at one of her con- 
certs the king gave her a marked expression of 
his favor. Madame Nansen is a woman of con- 
siderable personal beauty and a cultivated, if 
not a great, vocalist. 

Mark Twain has been making some inter- 
esting confessions to the various interviewers 
who have approached him at his stopping- 
places on his tour of the world. He has admit- 
ted among other things that he suffers from 
stage-fright ; that though he likes to write he is 
too lazy and unmethodical to produce what he 
ought, and that his stories would be better if he 
took more notes and trusted less to his memory. 
When he is not subject to interruptions he 
writes about thirty magazine pages a month, 
but when interruptions do occur they are dis- 
astrous, for two of his books were left untouched 
for nearly two years when only half done. The 
fierceness of Mr, Clemens’s mustache, the un- 
combed appearance of his hair, and his unfail- 
ing pipe are matters which the Oriental report- 
ers never fail to *‘ make a note on.” 

=Soon after the news reached him that his 
story had won the Hera/d’s ten-thousand-dollar 
prize Julian Hawthorne came to New York, 
and though he plunged from the mild climate 
of Jamaica into a Northern winter, he was fre- 
quently to be seen on Broadway during Febru- 
ary without an overcoat. A light tweed suit, 
an Alpine hat, and a red necktie were the no- 
ticeable features of his attire. Ten years ago 
Mr. Hawthorne was the handsomest literary 
man in America, and he still has some claim to 
this distinction, though his hair is turning gray, 
his mustache is grizzled, and he is perhaps not 
quite so attentive to the details of his dress as 
he used to be. 

=The sale of a set of Audubon’s great illus- 
trated book on birds for eighteen hundred doI- 
lars may call attention to the fact that some of 
the original plates of that monumental work 
are to be seen in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory. Though he was born in Louisiana, and 
lived through his early years in a famous old 
stone house near Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, 
Audubon was very closely identified with New 
York. He bought a large tract of land on 
Washington Heights, and his home there on the 
brow of the hill overlooking the Hudson had a 
view of unsurpassed beauty. A part of his es- 
tate, which at one time reached from the Hud- 
son River almost to the Harlem, is now Audu- 
bon Park. None of this property remains with 
his heirs, and two of his granddaughters live in 
a rented house close by, but not on the estate of 
the great naturalist. 

= Pittsburg has just had a municipal election 
more keenly contested than any in its history, 
or at least with- 
in the memory 
of man. The 
regular Repub- 
lican organiza- 
tion was opposed 
by what was 
called the Mu- 
nicipal League 
in alliance with 
the Democrats. 
State Senator 
William Flinn 
conducted the 
campaign of the 
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regular Republican organization, repudiated all 
charges of bossism and urged that the issue was 
between Republicanism and Democracy. Henry 
P. Ford was the regular Republican candidate 
for the mayoralty and was successful, according 
to the returns, in securing a majority much nar- 
rower than usual for a Republican nominee, 
though the aggregate vote was the largest ever 
cast. Mr. Ford was born at Hudson, New York, 
nearly sixty years ago, and has been a member 
of Pittsburg Councils for the last fifteen years 
He is best known in Pittsburg as president of 
Select Council, to which position he was elected 
in the spring of 1888. As the regular 
lican organization overwhelmingly dominates 
Councils, and has done so for many years past, 
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Mr. Ford was a very appropriate nominee as 
representing the power against whose control 
the fight was made. There has been some talk 
of contesting the election, but there is little 
doubt that Mr. Ford and his colleagues at the 
head of the Republican ticket will assume the 
reins of office in due season. 


The Crocus. 


On, blooming star of burnished gold, 
That in the snow-drift glows 

While March across the dreary wold 
His surly trumpet blows, 


You never know the orchard ripe, 
Nor blossom white or pink ; 
You never hear the pleasant pipe 

Of wren or bobolink. 


Yet im content you smile above 
The grasses gray with woe 
Oh, dainty, shining nursling of 
The whirlwind and the snow, 
R. K. Muwerrrrice. 
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THE ancient game of billiards is a noble form of recreation, 
but the ladies have seldom taken to it with any very marked en- 
thusiasm. Indeed, they dc not seem to acquire any great skill 
in the use of the cue and in control of the ivory balls. Why 
this should be it is hard to say. It may be thatthe billiard-room 
of a private house has been so monopolized by the men as pecul- 
iarly thei own province that women usually only visit it in 
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AN EVENING AT BILLIARDS. 


tolerance and as a kind of exceptional ‘‘ spree,” finding more 
congenial occupation and enjoyment in the music- and reading- 
rooms. When a woman does become an expert billiard-player 
she is usually looked upon by both men and women as excep- 
tionally distinguished. Her fair hands, usually awkward in 
making a bridge, never, in fact, look better than when skillfully 
placed on the green cloth as a resting-place for the cue, And 








when she handles the cue with mastery she is sure to be wo 
derfully graceful. But as a general thing a lady billiardi 
never gets further than to be the pupil of some amiable ma 
who mixes a large measure of flirtation with his instructioi 
It is seldom, very seldom, that women get down to the serio 
business of the game and maintain the prestige of the sex b 
notable achievements, 
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MR. GLADSTONE IN HIS STUDY. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH OBTAINED BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT FOR “LESLIE'S 





WEEKLY.” 
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A Colony of 
Army Veterans. 


THE phenomenon of sudden city growth has 
been so trequent in the mining regions of the 
West that it has ceased to provoke special com- 
ment. But the spectacle of a city of over six 
thousand people amid the pine forests of 
southern Georgia, where six months ago there 
were only a score or so of people, may be 
classed as an event of unusual interest. It is 
important in itself, and still more important 
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The Ocmulgee River, which is only six miles 
away, is navigable from Macon to Darien, and 
there is already on foot a scheme to connect 
Fitzgerald with that water-way by canal, thus 
giving it a water-way to the Atlantic. 

The town now presents a very busy scene. 
Hundreds of neat cottages have been erected 
and several very pretentious dwellings are being 
built. The settlers are nearly all veterans of the 
Union army, and most of them pensioners. The 
pension-roll of the town is fully fifty thousand 
dollars a month. 

These old soldiers have proved that they think 





THE TOWN OF FITZGERALD. 


as representing a tendency. The general crop 
failures in the Northwest, followed by the 
rigors of the severest winter that haa been 
known in many years, induced many farmers 
in that stricken region to consider the question 
of locating in some locality where the seasons 
were not so severe and where there was a rea 
sonable assurance of a return for their toil. In 
their affliction they received practical assur- 
ances of sympathy in the form of many train- 
loads of provisions, food and clothing, which 
were sent to them from six Southern States. 
Georgia led in this noble work, sending two 
trains of twenty-three cars each, laden with 
flour, meal, meat, pease, potatoes and other arti- 
cles of food. 

In the fall of 1894 Mr. P. H. Fitzgerald, of 
Indianapolis, undertook the organization of a 
colony of army veterans which he proposed to 
plant in the South. His scheme was to buy a 
large tract of land in common, to establish 
thereon a town, and to divide the surrounding 
territory into small farms. The originator of 
this enterprise was himself surprised at the 
ready responses which came from several States 
to his invitation. Within a few months he had 
the assurance of more than a thousand Western 
farmers that they would join in the enterprise. 

arly in 1895 Mr. Fitzgerald, with a committee 
of seven representatives of the prospective col- 
ony, made a prospecting tour through the South. 
After visiting several States they decided that 
the most favorable location could be found in 
Georgia, and obtained, with the aid of ex-Gov- 
ernor Northen of Georgia, an option on one 
hundred and eighteen thousand acres of land in 
Irwin and Wilcox counties, at three dollars and 
fifty cents an acre. 
last summer, and the intending colonists began 


The purchase was made 


to make preparations to move 

The tract bought by the colony is in one of 
the best agricultural regions of Georgia. It 
produces liberally cotton, corn, oats, rye, pota- 
toes, and is famous for the quality and variety 
of its fruits and vegetables. The colony’s pur- 
chase contains a vast amount of long-leaf pine 
timber, as fine as can be found anywhere. 

On the fourth of last October the first human 
habitation was begun in Fitzgerald, as the new 
It was completed the same day, 
and its character may be imagined, 


town is called, 
It was a 
shanty or *‘ shack,” as the colonists say. 

But Fitzgerald presents a very different ap- 
pearance now. The colony has grown wonder- 
fully. There are nearly seven thousand people 
now on the area which six months ago contained 
only half a dozen scattered farm-houses. The 
town has been laid out in excellent style and 
contains four business streets on which a great 
variety of mercantile enterprise is exhibited. 
Fitzgerald has four churches, a public school, 
four blacksmith-shops, two hotels, a town hall, 
a theatre, two steam laundries, and is within 
four miles of three saw-mills. The present popu 
lation of the town is over six thousand, and will 
be ten thousand before the end of the present 
year. The colonists have just completed a rail- 
road twelve miles long, which connects them 
with the Savannah, Americus and Montgomery 
Railroad, and a line twenty-two miles long is 
now nearly completed, which will tap the Plant 
system, thus giving the new town two railroad 
Qutlets and insuring the benefits of competition, 





the war is over by naming those streets which 
run north and south after Federal generals, and 
those which run east and west after Confederate 
commanders. A more delightful climate is sel- 
dom found. The average mean temperature 
during December, January and February for 
ten years past has been fifty degrees, and during 
June, July and August, eighty-three degrees. 

It may be interesting to know that the col- 
ony’s land includes the historic spot on which 
Jefferson Davis was captured by Wilson’s cav- 
alry in 1865. The colonists are highly pleased 
with their prospects, and some idea of the pres- 
ent value of the land which was bought for 
three dollars and fifty cents an acre may be 
gathered from the statement that choice build- 
ing lots, 70x140 feet in Fitzgerald have recently 
brought twenty-five hundred dollars. Fifteen 
hundred dollars is considered a low price for 
a good business site, and residence lots have 
brought eight hundred and one thousand dollars 
each. 

The colonists feel that the growth and pros- 
perity of their settlement is assured, and that is 
the opinion of all who have been to Fitzgerald. 
The settlers who are nowin and around Fitzger- 
ald have come mainly from Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Ne- 
braska. There are a few from Ohio and Mis- 
souri. The majority of the colonists will engeze 
in agriculture, and have already begun to pre- 
pare their lands for a variety of crops this year. 


[liss Kinkead. 


- POSSESSED of a certain piquant prettiness of 
person, thoroughly ** Frenchy,” 
the era of “salons” and antique miniatures, 
is Eleanor Talbot Kinkead, that charming 
young novelist of the Blue Grass, who has given 


suggestive of 
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us one of the good things of the new year in her 

second book, ‘* Young Greer of Kentucky.” 
‘**And my next story—almost ready for the 

printers now”— exclaims this clever little 
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woman in her eager, pretty way, ‘*T hope— 
I’m sure—you'll think so much better than 
‘Young Greer,’ or ‘’Gainst Wind and Tide’ ; 
I’m so anxious to do something really worthy !” 

She seeks no further than her own loved State 
for inspiration. She has made a fetich of the 
types and beauties and characteristics of that 
familiar region, much of whose proudest his- 
tory, from pioneer days to the present, has been 
made by her own illustrious ancestors. Her 
maternal great-grandfather was Isaac Shelby, 
Kentucky’s famed first Governor. 

Miss Kinkead has celebrated the historic 
Shelby estate of ** Grassland” with its 
Blue Grass elegance and aromas, just 
beyond Lexington, in her latest novel. 
Her people she bas painted from nature 
with the same penetrating fidelity that 
has made her such an artist in inani- 
mate life. She is a brilliant, sensitive 
pianist, and richly eloquent of tongue. 
Her father, the late Judge William B. 
Kinkead, was one of the most cultured 
and scholarly Kentuckians of his gen 
eration. He was a friend of Henry 
Clay. Daisy FITZHUGH AYREs. 


Annual Games of 
Squadron A. 


Ir would be difficult to imagine an 
event more interesting to persons in 
terested in feats of horsemanship than 
the annual games of Squadron A, which 
were held in the squadron’s new armory 
at Madison Avenue and Ninety-fourth 
Street on the evening of March 11th. 
On the programme were eleven events, 
many of which were novel and in 
tensely exciting. Among those which created 
enthusiasm and amusement may be mentioned 
the potato-race, in which each ot the riders 
started from thanorthend of the drilling-ring 
and took a potato from 
the ground at the south 
end by a low reach, re- 
peating the manceuvre 
four times. The nov- 
elty race was another 
laugh-provoking 
event. Each of the 
competitors started 
from the south end 
and, riding to the 
north end, dismotinted, 
lit a cigarette, took a 
cabbage and opened 
an umbrella, and then 
re-mounted and re- 
turned to the starting- 
point with the lighted 
cigarette, cabbage, 
and umbrella. Hand- 
kerchiefs were picked 
up from the ground at 
a gallop, and dexterous 
feats of tent- pegging 
were performed. A 
mélée, in which two 
teams of twelve men 
on a side fought a bout 
of four minutes with 
sabres, created great 
excitement ; as did the 
double pursuit, in 
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which one man was 
pursued by two who endeavored to take a rib- 
bon from his right arm, from the left side only, 
and within three minutes. The pursuers were 
not allowed to touch anything but the ribbon. 
The remarkable exhibitions of horsemanship 
added to the already great reputation of 
Squadron A. The organization is best known 
to the public as Troop A, but was trans- 
formed into a squadron, corresponding to a 
battalion in infantry, last April, as a result of 
its very efficient work in the Brooklyn trolley 
line strike and riots. There are now two troops, 
One and Two, composed of seventy-five men 
each. The commander of the squadron is Major 
Roe. Only young men of wealth and good social 
Socially 
it iS an important organization, but this does 
not at all detract from its practical efficiency. 


position are members of Squadron A, 





A Talk with Miss 
Maxine Elliott. 


BEYOND question the most classically beau 
tiful woman on the American stage to-day is 
Maxine Elliott, who recently made a palpable 
hit as the Widow Stevenson in ** The Two Es 
cutcheons,” at Daly’s, and who will, about the 
time this appears in print, originate the leading 
feminine r6/e in Sydney Rosenfeld’s new com- 
edy, ‘‘A House of Cards,” The pictures on 
another page scarcely do Miss Elliott justice, 
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She is ‘more than common tall,” with the car- 
riage of an empress and an unmistakably well- 
bred air 
of storm ; the modeling of her low, broad brow 
recalls something of ‘‘the glory that was 


Greece.” 


Her eyes are dark and lnminous eyes 


I found Miss Elliott in her dressing-room at 
the Garden Theatre a few nights ago. She ob- 
jected strenuously to being interviewed, and it 
required the exertion of some diplomacy to in- 
duce: her to speak of her brief stage career, 
which covers but five seasons. 

‘** Please don’t put the usual staggerers,” she 
said, quite pathetically. ‘* I am really but a 
poor player, you know, and really I am tired of 
being asked to give my views on this or that 
‘burning question of the day,’ about which | 
know much less than the person who is address 
ing me.” 

[ assured her that my questions should be of 
a childlike simplicity, and the rest was smooth 
sailing. 

‘* Where were you born, Miss Elliott 7?” 

‘In Rockland, Maine.” 

‘* Were your leanings always stageward ?” 

* Yes, but not in the romantic sense, The 
theatre never spread a charm for me, never 
held a glamour. [ regarded it simply as a place 
where a woman of fair capability could, by 
earnest striving, ultimately earn a better liveli 
hood than in any other profession open to her 
sex, Sometimes | fancy that part of my suc 
cess is due to that very fact—the fact that | 
cherished no illusions concerning stage-life.” 

‘What was your first New York appear- 
ance ?” 

‘I made my bow six years ago in Stanislaus 
Stange’s * Aftermath.’ The company was made 
up in about equal parts of professionals and 
amateurs.” 

* And then ?” 


‘Then with Edward S. Willard. T ran the 


gamut of his répertoire-—‘ The Professor’s Love 
Story,’ ‘Judah,’ *The Middleman,’ 


\ Fools 





** SILVIA,” IN * TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA.” 
Copyrighted, 1895, by W. M. Morrison 


Paradise,’ ete.—playing pretty slim parts, I 
admit. "I remained with Mr. Willard for two 
seasons, and profited greatly by the experience.” 

* After that you entered the Daly stock, did 
you not ?” 

‘* You are wrong there, my friend. My next 
engagement was to play the heroine to Leonard 
Boyne’s hero in ‘The Prodigal Daughter’; 
Dora, in * Diplomacy,’ and Mrs. Allonby, in 

\ Woman of No Importance.” Then Mr 
Daly made me an offer to join his company. | 
accepted gladly.” 

‘IT presume you consider the training you 
have received at Daly’s very helpful.” 

* Indeed [ do, 
Daly company I had had some of my rough 


You see, when | joined the 


edges taken off ; moreover, I was impression 
able and artistically in a receptive state. The 
rehearsal system at Daly’s is most arduous, but 
the hard schooling is invaluable to the begin 
ner.” 

**Do you incline toward serious work, Miss 
Elliott ”” 

‘** Contrary to my personal appearance, which 
[ know is rather sombre, | prefer comedy, All 
my friends seem to think | ought to stalk the 
stage, Medea-like, with a dagger up my sleeve, 
but [ decline to humor them.’ 

‘*T sat near you at ‘ For the Crown,’ the other 
night. Did you like it ” 

* That is not the word. 


I thought it one of 
Mr. Vroom 
deserves the praise of all who are interested in 
the higher drama. The production is a marvel 
of stagecraft.” 

Miss Elliott’s professional advancement has 


the noblest plays I had ever seen. 
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been remarkably rapid, even for these times 
when the débutante of yesterday is the finished 
player of to-day; but success has not spoiled 
her. Witness the fact that, when I ventured 
to pass a friendly criticism on certain features 
of her acting, listened attentively and 
thanked me for my advice, saying, with a flash- 
ing smile ; ‘‘ I take it most kindly. 


she 


There is— 
oh, everything to learn.” 

The last thing Miss Elliott said, as she gave 
me a hearty hand-clasp in parting, was this : 

‘*Remember now ! 
my acting, if you really think it of sufficient 
importance; but not a syllable about 
‘beauty ’—that string has been harped on so.” 

Will she forgive me, I wonder, when she 
reads what I have written here ? 

ROBERT STODART. 


Whole paragraphs — on 


my 


A Political Baptism. 


In the game of politics hearts are played 
recklessly enough little 
Ferdinand of Coburg, Prince of Bul- 


souls, with a more 
caution 


garia, has risked a grand coup with the latter 
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upon the dictates of conscience—or of policy, re- 
turn to the faith of his fathers. But that, at all 
events, will be years hence ; and in the mean- 
time Bulgaria takes her place among the Balkan 
states officially the Powers ; 
Prince Ferdinand, in favor with his people and 
“reconciled” to Russia, can figure himself a 
king ; and Russia, fostering the alliance of Bul- 
garia and Servia, can take the final step of her 
advance to the Mediterranean. All this lendsa 
temporarily pacific aspect to the Eastern ques- 
tion, and affords a respite to the Sultan, ‘‘ who 
is naturally delighted,” as the English Spectator 
grimly remarks, *‘and confirmed in his view 
that to divide the Powers and slaughter the 
Armenians is the true policy for Turkey.” 


recognized by 


Italy in Abyssinia. 


THE disaster which has overtaken the Italian 
army in Abyssinia is likely to have far reach 
It can hardly fail to precipi 
tate the crisis in national affairs which has only 
been averted, hitherto, by dazzling the popular 


ing consequences. 


mind by a spectacular military policy and lurid 
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PRINCE FERDINAND OF BULGARIA AND HIS SON, PRINCE BORIS,—L’///ustration, 


stake—not his own soul exactly, but that of his 
two-year-old son, the little Prince Boris, This 
brevet-royal infant, who at his birth was bap- 
tized into the Roman Church, has been form- 
ally ‘‘converted”’ to the Greek Church, and 
the baptismal ceremony celebrated with truly 
Oriental pomp in the cathedral at Sofia last 
month was at once a confirmation and an ab- 
juration. The godfather, the 
Koutousof, pronounced in the name of the in 


{ussian general, 
fant the words, ‘‘ I renounce the errors of the 
Prince 


’ 


Papacy.’ Ferdinand had made what 
was called ‘‘a great sacrifice” for Bulgaria—a 
sacrifice involving the estrangement of his wife, 
a devout Romanist, who has quitted the coun- 
try with her younger child, the Prince Cyril. 
The abyss dividing Catholic Christendom into 
the Greek 
Roman, churches is indeed a wide one to cross 
Pope Leo XIII. is said to be very 


Oriental and Occidental, or and 
at a bound, 
anxious to effect a reunion of the two churches, 
after their schism and separation of a thousand 
years ; and last year an official invitation was 
sent out from the Vatican addressed to the dig 
nitaries of the Oriental church, proposing nego 
tiations toward this end. The reply from Arch- 
bishop Anthimus, of Constantinople, the patri 
arch of the Greek Church, and signed by ten 
other Anatolian bishops, was an emphatic dec- 
lination to participate in any project of rap- 
prochement vetween Rome and Constantinople 
so long as the former will not recant certain 
doctrines ana teachings over which the Greek 
and Latin churches have been at war ever since 
the schism of Photius in the tenth century, 
It is conceivable that the ‘‘ converted” baby 
prince, upon arriving at the age of reason, may, 


appeals to the weaker side of the national char- 
acter. 

The imperial treasury has been for years prac- 
tically bankrupt as the result of the enormous 
expenditures on military and naval accounts. 
Two or three ministries have gone to pieces in 
the vain effort to avert the disastrous tendency 
of affairs, manifested in popular tumults, labor 
strikes, and general distress. There was a time 
when, with Crispi’s return to power, the threat 
ened danger to the nation might have been 
turned aside by a policy of retrenchment, but 
unfortunately the government had not sufficient 
courage to recede from its pretensions to be re 
garded as a great Power, and so the golden op 
portunity was lost. 
upon in the hope of kindling the patriotic temper 


A foreign war was entered 


of the populace by the prospect of founding a 
great colonial empire, and the enterprise has 
been prosecuted at a cost of millions of money 
and thousands of lives, only to result at last in 
utter and ignominious failure. 

From the very beginning this enterprise was 
marked by peculiar hazards. Abyssinia is the 
African Switzerland—a rocky table-land about 
fourteen thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and which can only be reached through a 
labyrinth of mountains seamed by gorges and 
precipitous defiles. In such a country European 
tactics and artillery are comparatively ineffect- 
ive. Then, too, the Abyssinians are desperate 
fighters, and most of them are well armed. In 
the late battle of Adowa, which resulted in the 
overwhelming defeat of the Italians, the enemy 
hurled themselves iu immense phalanxes against 
the invaders and literally annibilated them—the 
total Italian loss being stated at five thousand, 
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while the loss in guns and material was very 
Of two hundred and forty-seven officers 
went into battle, only forty returned. 
Among the killed was Colonel Galliano, the 
heroic defender of Makalle when it was be- 
sieged by the Abyssinians. General Baratieri, 
the commander-in-chief, was at once relieved of 


great. 


who 


his position by the government, and will prob- 
ably be court-martialed. The reserves have been 
called out and re-enforcements are being hur- 
ried to the scene of action, but there is little 
probability that the military prestige of the 
country can be restored by any considerable 
success in future operations. 

Menelek, the king and successful commander 
of the Abyssinians, at one time maintained 
amicable relations with Italy, having made a 
treaty of friendship in 1889. When, however, 
that government undertook to establish a pro- 
tectorate over his country he rebelled, and in 
all the subsequent encounters he has displayed 
great ability and sagacity. He has recently ap- 
plied for Abyssinia’s admission into the Red 
Cross Society. 





Yale’s Henley 
Engagement. 


IF all goes well the Yale crew, substitutes, 
attendants, and friends will 
leave this country for England on June 6th. 

As the college term does not close until the 
last of June, this is one of the concessions made 


coaches, chosen 


by the faculty after coming to the sensible con- 
clusion that, inasmuch as it was to their mind 
and according to the opinion of the graduate 
rowing advisers a good step for Yale to take, 
they would allow the entry of the crew at the 
Henley regatta. 

Special examinations will be given the men 
before their departure, and, very wisely, the fac- 
ulty imposes the condition that every man who 
goes to England as a member of the crew must 
be free from all conditions by June 1st. 

No man, then, will be allowed to enter the 
race unless he has passed a// his examinations 
for the year. 

Following up this action of the faculty, on 
the evening of March 7th, at a rousing meeting 
of the undergraduates of Yale, it was voted al- 
most unanimously to send a crew to England 
and to give it substantial backing. 

The meeting over, no time will be lost in mail- 
ing Yale’s entry. It must, according to the 
rules of the regatta, be made before March 
3lst—some three months before racing week. 
Any reasonable number of men may be en- 
tered—say twenty-five—from which the actual 
crew can be selected and the 
formally to Secretary J. F. Cooper, of the Hen- 
ley Royal Regatta, a week before race-day. 

Besides the mere act of entry, the rules call 


names handed 


for a declaration of the character of each man 
entered and his freedom from all taint of pro- 
fessionalism. Even one who has done manual 
labor for gain, even for so short a while and 
for the most honorable of purposes, is debarred 
from competition at this high social affair. 

This manual-labor proviso was the means, it 
will be recalled, last year of robbing Cornell of 
three of her very best men—all of whom were 
strictly amateur athletes, butso poor as to make 
working for a living necessary during vacation 
time. 

This, to say the least, severe rule will not, 
however, affect a single oarsman at Yale who 
is good enough to be taken to England either as 
a regular or a substitute. 

Under date of February 10th, Secretary 
Cooper wrote to J, H. de Sibour, president of 
the Yale University Boat Club, and in one para 
graph of the letter used this language : ** I shall 
not be going out of my province in assuring you 
of a hearty welcome. The great success of Yale 
in the athletic world will make us Englishmen 
very anxious to see what they can do on the 
water.” 

In view of the cordial relations whieh were so 
noticeable last year at the Yale - Cambridge 
games, as Well as of those which took life in 
England at the time of Yale’s visit there two 
years ago, we cannot do otherwise than agree 
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with Mr. Cooper as to the heartiness of the 
welcome. 

Principally by those people who do not like to 
see Yale take a step which is likely to result in 
her gain and good, the opinion has been ad- 
vanced that the present year is a bad one for 
international contests. Others, however, be- 
lieve that this year is as good as any, even bet- 
ter, for the English college men will not be given 
so much time to grow lukewarm in the pleasant 
feelings with which they were inspired last fall 
by receptions, entertainments, and expressions 
of good-will received during their stay, prior to 
and after the Yale-Cambridge games. 

SOMETHING NEW AND INTERESTING. 

Recently I read over Official Measurer Hys- 
lop’s evidence taken before the special commit- 
tee to investigate charges of fraud made by 
Lord Dunraven against the Defender, and this 
fact came to light. It is interesting in the ex- 
treme from the fact that it has thus far escaped 
observation and, therefore, public comment. 

It appears that an attempt was made by 
Measurer Hyslop, assisted by Designer George 
Watson, to measure the Valkyrie III. by lamp 
light on the night of Wednesday, the day, it 
will be remembered, which preceded Dunraven’s 
withdrawal from the races. 

An amount of ballast from one to one and a 
half tons of lead was taken out of the yacht on 
Wednesday, when she was docked in Erie Basin, 
the idea of Dunraven being to improve her for 
the next race. Then the measurement was at- 
tempted in order to ascertain the effect on her 
load water-line length and get the advantage, 
if any, of a correction in the time allowance to 
the Defender, On account of some delay, how- 
ever, the Valkyrie I/1]. was not floated until ten 
o'clock at night. It was found impossible then 
to get any results whatsoever by lamp-light, 
and it was abandoned. : 

Now, when it is recalled that Lord Dunraven 
publicly declared, prior to Thursday, that he 
had no intention of racing the Defender, this 
fact is highly interesting as going to prove con- 
clusively that he did intend to race right up to 
the time of hearing that the cup committee had 
decided the Defender protest against him. 

Had the cup committee given the second race 
to the Valkyrie JII., thus putting upon Mr. 
Iselin the blame of the foul which resulted in 
the breaking of the Defender’s starboard 
spreader, it is certain that Lord Dunraven 
would have sailed the third race on Thursday. 

In a nutshell, the evidence of Measurer Hys- 
lop proves that Dunraven gave up the con- 
because he was not awarded the second 
race. Such an action from a school-boy might 
be expected, but from a contestant in the great- 
est yacht-racing event in the world’s history— 


test 


well ! 
AN IMPORTANT ALLIANCE, 

The alliance of the Intercollegiate Association 
of Amateur Athletes of America with the Am- 
ateur Athletic Union, which was ratified by a 
unanimous vote of the former organization at 
its regular annual meeting, February 29th, con- 
stitutes one of the most important steps ever 
taken by this association of college men, and the 
cause of amateur athletic sport should, as a re- 
sult, be benefited in no small degree. 

The Amateur Athletic Union already has alli- 
ances with the League of American Wheelmen, 
the Turner Bund, and the Western Intercolle- 
giate Athletic Association. To all meetings of 
the Amateur Athletic Union these allied associ- 
ations send delegates, and by election one of 
these becomes a member of the governing 
board of the Amateur Athletic Union. 

It is easy to appreciate the powerful influence 
such a combination will exert in the world of 
amateur sport. Nearly if not all the active 
amateur athletes in the country are included in 
these five organizations, and they will now be 
subject to rules and regulations of a harmonious 
nature. 

Heretofore, the Amateur Athletic Union and 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association of Amer 
ica being governed by different laws, that class 
of athletes known as ‘‘ shady fellows” have had 
no end of rope to maintain a false standing. A 
rule to be most effective must be universally 
enforced, and it must be the only recognized 
The rules 

will, of 


rule governing the point in question, 
which allied 
course, be universally enforced, hence they will 
be most effective. 


these members adopt 


(Continued on page 196.) 
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A TYPICAL ABYSSINIAN FORT AT ADIGRAT. 


GENERAL ELLENA, COMMANDER OF THE ITALIAN 
RESERVE AT ADOWA. 


CAMP OF THE ITALIAN 


AN ABYSSINIAN WAR-DANCE. 


GENERAL BARATIERI, ITALIAN 


RE-ENFORCEMENTS AT ADIGRAT. 


THE ITALIAN CAIPPAIGN IN ABYSSINIA. 


(Sze Pace 193,] 








COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 





GENERAL GIUSEPPE GALLIANO, KILLED IN BATTLE, 
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JAMESON AND HIS OFFICERS LANDING AT THE LONDON PIER ON THEIR ARRIVAL FROM THE ENGLISH IN ASHAN PUNISHING A NATIVE SOLIIER 
London Graphic. —London Graphice. 








. JAMESON AND HIS OFFICERS ARRAIGNED AT BOW ET, F A NST A FRIENDLY STATE.—London Graphic. 


ENGLISU TROOPS TAKING POSSESSION OF THE PALACE OF THE THE ENGLISH TRIUMPH IN ASHANTI—THE SUBMISSION OF KING PREMPEH AND THE QUEEN MOTHER, 
KING OF ASHANTI. London Graphic. 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS, 
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PENANCE. 
SHE will for dissipations past 
Reveal her deep regrets 
By wearing o’er a face downcast 
Sweet Lenten violets.—Judge. 


Do you know that the Lehigh Valley Railroad is 
the best line to Wilkesbarre. Geneva, Ithaca, Roch 
ester, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, through the pict 
uresque Lehigh, Wyoming, and Susquehanna val- 
leys * 





Have you ever tried the Lehigh Valley Railroad's 
dining-car service ? The appointments are elegant ; 
every dish is a revelation of gastronomic art, and the 
service is @ la carte, you only paying for what you 
order. 

THE Sohmer Pianos are recommended to the public 
for their power. purity, richness and quality of tone, 
and are considered the most durable and reliable 
pianos ever made. 





Ir your complaint is want of appetite, try a wine 
glass of Angostura Bitters before meals 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their childreu while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhaa. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 








Every Man Should Read This. 


IF any young, eld. or middle-aged man, suffering 
from nervous debility, lack of vigor, or weakness 
from errors or excesses, will inclose stamp to me, I will 
send him the prescription of a genuine, certain cure 
free of cost: no humbug, no deception. It 1s cheap, 
simple, and perfectly safe and harmiess. | will send 
you the correct prescription and you can buy the 
remedy of me or prepare it vourself, just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 
todo. Address, Mr. THomas BaRNEs, lock-box 626, 
Marshall, Michigan. 





TOBACCO-TWISTED NERVES. 
The Unnvetéable Result of 


the Continued Use 
of Tobacco. 


Is there a Sure, Easy, and Quick Way of 
Obtaining Permanent Relief from 
the Habit ? 


Millions of men think 
they need stimulants, be 
eause their nerves are set 
on fire by tobacco. The 
persistent abuse to which 
the tobacco-user subjects 
his nerves canuot possibly 
fail to make weak the 
strongest man. Chewing 
and smoking destroy man 
hood and nerve power 
What you callahabit isa 
nervous diseese. 

Tobacco in,the majority 
of cases deadens the fee 
ings. You may not think 
tobacco hurts you, but 
how are you ever going to 
tell how much better you would feel without it, un- 
less you follow the advice of Postmaster Holbrook ? 


CURED FORTY-NINE CASES OUT OF FIFTY. 
Ho.LBrRook, Nevada, June 13th 

GENTLEMEN — The effects of No-To-Bac are truly 
wonderful. I had used tobacco for forty-tliree years, a 
poms plug a week. I used two boxes uf No-To-Bac and 

ave had no desire for tobacco since. 1 gave two boxes 
of No-To-Bac to a man named West who had used to 
bacco for forty-seven years, and two boxes to Mr 
Whiteman, and neither of them have used tobacco 
since, and say they have no desire for it. Over fifty 
that f know of have used No-To-Bac through my influ- 
ence, and I only know of one case where it did not cure, 
and then it was the fault of the patient. 

I was sixty-four years old last week. I have gained 
seventeen poundsin flesh since I quit the use of tobacco. 
You can use this letter, or any part of it, as you wish 

Yours respectfully, 
C. E. HoLtBrook, P.M 

You say it is wonderful. Indeed, it is. No-To-Bac 
cured over three hundred thousand cases just as 
had. You can ve made well and strong by No-To- 
Bac. Your own druggist guarantees a cure. Get 
our booklet, *‘ Don't Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your 
Life Away.’ written guarantee of cure and free 
sample, mailed for the asking. Address The Ster 
ling Remedy Company, Chicago or New York. 


BREAKFAST-—-SUPPER! 


EPPS’'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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{A Symbol + Purity; 
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Containing a large percentage of > 
pares glycerine—undeniably the most 

ealthful and healing ingredient of ap» 
perfect toilet soap. The trade-mark 
** No, 4711" on each tablet, 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y., U.S. Agents. 
VVECVET ITTY 
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| And Women Only 


| 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the purity, 
sweetness, and delicacy of CUTICURA SOAP and to 
discover new uses for it daily. 

In the form of washes, solutions, etc., for dis 
tressing inflammations, irritations, and weaknesses 


| of the mucous membrane, or too free or offensive 
| perspiration, it has proved most grateful. 


| 


CUTICURA SOAP appeals to the refined and culti 
vated everywhere, as the most effective skin puri 


| fying and beautifying soap, as well as purest and 
sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 











with Americans. 


| 


| 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
American chemists in all the principal cities. British dep«t: 
F. Newsery & Sons, 1, King Edward-et., London. Potren 
Drvue & Cuem. Corp., Soe Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 






















It's so easy to get a 
cake and try it. If 
you try it you’ll use 
it, that is, if you care 


any- 

thing  CONSTANTINE’S 

tor. PINE TAR SOAP 
a op th (Persian Healing) 

white, 


sweet skin, and 
a complexion of 
health, 


Sold by druggists. 





~ Cock-a-doodle doo— 
My dame has lost her shoe; 
But CUPID Hiair-Pins held 


her hair— 
Or she’d have lost that too. 


It’s in the TWIST. 


Ry the makers 
of the famous DeLONG 
Hook and Eye. 








—_— 


Riehardson & DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia. 
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The Great Ball Nozzle Fountain Syringe is 
a guarantee of health and comfort to women. Send for 
circular. For sale bv all druggists. AMERICAN BALL 
NozzLe Company, 837-847 Broadway, New York. 


MESINGER SADDLES®, 


The only comfortable, healthful, and 
harmless bicycle saddle. 


It's the Rattan that 
makes it what it is 


Souvenir pin, the sensation of the 
CYCLE SHOW, sent FREE on receipt 
of 4c. in stamps. 
HULBERT BROs. & CO., 

26 Weat 28d Street, New York, 


LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
Every modern improvement 













The Success of the 


American $ 
Typewriter 


is due to its capacity for doing the best work, and lots 
of it. 

7500 of the New Model No. 2 sold since last July 

It is simple. durable, and always goes 

In combination with the Duplicator 150 copies can be 
made in one half hour. 


Send for handsomely tlinstrated cat dogue ta 


THE AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CQ., 


| Hy &O. Bidg:, Broadway, nr, Chambers, N, ¥, 


000000000 
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Amateur Athletics. 


? 


(Continued from page 193.) 

It is said that the important problems which 
will receive solutions in the near future are: 
First, the abolishment of the training - table ; 
second, the establishment of a rule to regulate 
traveling expenses ; and third, the suppression 
of the growing evil of purchase and transfer of 
star athletes through improper inducements. 

The first problem is likely to occasion some 
trouble, and the college men are the ones who 
will furnish it. 

To-day the training-table is an important 
consideration in the college athletic world, and 
Thou- 
sands of dollars are spent in this way by the 


its abolishment would create trouble. 


different college associations, and it is the gen 
eral belief that much of 
benefits derived from the best food the market 


success is due to the 


affords, regardless of expense. 

The terms of alliance as ratified by the Luter 
collegiate Amateur Athletic Association consist 
of four articles, which read as follows : 

‘* First—All meetings of the A. A. U. and the I. ©. 

A.A. A. shall be entitled to representation by not 
more than four delegates or duly appointed alter- 
nates, or such delegates having collectively one vote. 

**Second—From among these delegates one shall 
be chosen to be a member of the Board of Governors 
of the A. A. U., who shall have voice, vote, and priv- 
ilege equal to the other members of said board upon 
all matters coming before them. 

‘** Third— All members of the A. A. U. clubs enter- 
ing in collegiate or intercollegiate games shall be 
governed by the rules of the I. C. A. A. A. A., but 
members «f associate colleges entering A. A. U 
games shall be governed by the rules of the A. A. U. 

** Fourth—These articles of alliance shall be ter- 
minable by either party on thirty days’ notice.” 


ENTERPRISING Boston ATHLETES. 

A movement is on foot in Boston Athletic- 
Club circles to get together a team of six star 
athletes equal to the occasion of representing 
the club creditably in 
scheduled to be held in Athens, Greece, from 
April 6th to 16th, this year. 

Members of the club have been asked to sub- 


the Olympic games 


scribe the money necessary—estimated at twen 
ty-five hundred dollars—to defray the expenses 
of such a trip, which, if carried out, will be 
headed by Mr. John Graham, athletic manager. 

There would appear to be little general inter- 
est in these games. 


LEGAL NOTICES. 


ARAL PAS ALLL S 


ATTENTION [S CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE 
MENT IN THE“ CITY RECORD,” commen ing on the 
19h day of February, 1896, and continaing therein con- 
secutively for nine (9) days thereafter, of the confirma- 
tion by the Board of Revision and Correction of Asses¢- 
ments, of the following assessments in the several wards 
herein designated : 

THIRD WARD.—VESEY STREET BASINS, north 
east corner West Broadway and northeast corner Green- 
wich Street. 

FIFTH WARD.—BEACH STREET BASIN, northwest 
corner St. John’s Lane. 

SEVENTH WARD. —CHERRY STREET PAVING 
AND LAYING CROSSWALKS, between Jackson and 
East Streets. 

TWELFTH WARD.—BRADHURST AVENUE FLAG 
GING AND CURBING, between 144th and 145th Streets 
CATHEDRAL PARKWAY SEWERS, between 8th and 
Manhattan Avenues. CONVENT AVENUE REGULAT 
ING, GRADING, ETC., from 150th Street to St. Nicholas 
Avenue CONVENT AVENUE PAVING, between 
146th Street and 149th Street LEXINGTON AVENUE 
REGULATING, GRADING, ETC., between 97th and 
ist Streets. 9TH STREET FLAGGING AND CURB 
ING, between Madison and Park Avenues. 100TH 
STREET REGULATING, GRADING, ETC., between 
2d Avenue and East River. 121ST STREET SEWER, 
between Boulevard and Amsterdam Avenue. 122D 
STREET SEWER, between Boulevard and Amsterdam 


wore 


Avenue. 128TH STREET FENCING, southwest corner 
Madison Avenue. 131IST STREET SEWER EXTEN- 
SION, between Lexington and Park Avenues.  182D 


STREET PAVING, from 12th Avenue to Hudson River 
Railroad. I34TH STREET FENCING. in front of street 
numbers 65 to 69. 136TH STREET PAVING, from 5th 
Avenue to Harlem River. 145TH STREET BASINS, at 
Hudson River Railroad wall. M6TH STREET FLAG- 
GING, from Amsterdam Avenue to Boulevard. 
STREET REGULATING, GRADING, ETC, between 
Bradhurst and 8th Avenues. 168TH STREET REGU LAT- 
ING, GRADING, ETC., from Amsterdam Avenue to 
Kingsbridge Road. 199TH STREET REGULATING, 
GRADING, ETC., between Audubon and lith Avenues. 
ST. NICHOLAS AVENUE SEWER, between 126th and 
127th Streets ; also SEWER IN 127TH STREET, between 
St. Nicholas Avenue and the Summit west. 

FIGHTFENTH WARD 5TH AVENUE SEWERS, 
between i6th and I7th Streets, and between 17th and 
18th Streets. 

TWENTIETH WARD.—12TH and 183TH AVENUES 
SEWER, between 27th and 30th Streets; also SEWERS 
IN 27TH, 28TH, and 29TH STREETS, between tith and 
13th Avenues, and improvement to OUTLET SEWER tn 
th Street. 

TWENTY -SECOND WARD 
NUE FLAGGING AND CURBING, between 7th and 
fist Streets. 41ST STREET FLAGGING AND CURB- 
ING, between 10th and 11th Avenues. 8iIST STREET 
FLAGGING AND CURBING, between Amsterdam Ave- 
nue and Boulevard, and in AMSTERDAM AVENUE, be- 
tween 80th and 8ist Streets 

TWENTY - THIRD WARD. — COLLEGE AVENUE 
REGULATING, GRADING, ETC., between 146th and 
148th Streets. COURTLANDT AVENUE PAVING, be- 
tween 146th and 163d Streets. EAGLE AVENUE SEW- 
ER, from John Street to Cedar Place. GERMAN PLACE 
REGULATING, GRADING, ETC., from Westchester 
Avenue to 165th Street. LIND AVENUE REGULAT- 
ING, GRADING, ETC., from Sedgwick Avenue to De- 
voe Street. MELROSE AVENUE SEWERS, from 3d 
Avenue to 154th Street, and between 156th and 160th 
Streets, with BRANCHES IN 157TH, 158TH, and 159TH 
STREETS. 137TH STREET SEWER, from Southern 
Boulevard to Trinity Avenue 165TH STREET REG.- 
ULATING, GRADING, ETC., between Union and West- 
chester Avenues. BIRCH STREET REGULATING, 
GRADING, ETC., from Wolf Street to Marcher Avenue. 

SOUTHERN BOULEVARD SEWERS, from Brook 
Avenue to 137th Street, with BRANCH from Brook Ave- 
nue to Brown Place. TRINITY AVENUE SEWER, be- 
tween 164th and 165th Streets. UNION AVENUE SEW. 
ER, between Kelly and 156th Streets. 

TWENTY-FOURTH WARD.—UNDERCLIFF AVE- 
NUE REGULATING, GRADING, ETC,, from the 23d 
Ward line to Sedgwick Avenue. 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller, 

City of New York, Finance Department, 

Comptroller’s Office, February 25th, 1896. 


-AMSTERDAM AVE- 











ATTENTION IS LLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT IN THE“ CITY RECORD,” commencing on the 
lith day of February, 1896, and continuing therein con 
secutively for nine (9) days thereafter, of the confirma- 
tion of the assessment for REGULATING, GRADING 
AND OTHERWISE IMPROVING, FORT WASHING- 
TON RIDGE ROAD (now called FORT WASHINGTON 
AVENUE) in the 12th Ward 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 

City of New York, Finance Department, 

Comptroller's Office, February 19th, 1896 








PROPOSALS for repairs to steamer Minnahanonck 
and for Lumber will be opened at the Office of the De. 


he Yay of Copreetion, No. 66 Third Avenue, on Tyes- 
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Don't StopTobacce 


suddenly. Jo do so is injurious to 
the Nervous System. ‘** Baco-Curo 
is recognized by the medical profes- 


” 


sion as the scientific cure for the 
Tobacco Habit. It is vegetable and 
harmless. You can use all the to- 


bacco you want while taking it; it 
will notify you when to stop. ‘* Baco- 
Curo”’ is guaranteed to cure where 
all others fail, and is sold with a 
written guarantee to cure any Case, 
no matter how bad, or money re- 
funded with ten per cent. interest. 
- three boxes (and guaranteed cure), 
so, at all druggists; or sent direct on receipt of 
price. Write for free booklet and proofs. EUREKA 
CHEMICAL & MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


One box, $i 00 
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NEW YOR 











THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


YFPianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con 
found the SoHMER Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 





Pe 


Yuu “hin 


VW" BARKER 
MANUFACTURER 
TROY.NY 








A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
heudache arising 
from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


GRILLON=2¢:33'2 
LADIES!! 


Do you like acup of Good Tea? 
If so send this “Ad” and 15c. in 
stamps and we will mail you a 1-4 1b 
sample Best Tea Imported. Any 
kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc. Teas, 
: Coffees, Baking Powder and Spives. 
Send for terms. (Mention “ Leslie’s Weekly.’’) 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


ELECTROBOLE <3" fs**: 
external, internal, 
blind, or bleeding, 


chronic, recent or hereditary. Sure relief. Cure in 
a few days. never returns, no purge, salve, suppository, 





THE 


GREATAMERICAN 









CemPany 





knife. indelicacy or dieting. FO 
pruccists Pamphiet mailed Bree th. 8Y 
ay I REEVES, Box 695, New York, N. Y. 





Dr. Williams’ Kidney Pills. 


A remedy that has no equal in diseases of the Kidneys 
and Urinary Organs. Have you overworked your ner\ 
ous system and caused trouble with your Kidneys an 
Liver? Have you a flabby appearance of the fact 
especially under the eyes ? No matter what the cause 
we know Dr. Williams’ Kidney Piljs will cure vou ; In 
part new life to the diseased organs, tone up the whol: 
system, and make a new wan uf you, Matled on 
ceipt ot Pu ra Re ae box 
: LLtTAMS M’'l'G CO., Props,, Cleveland, ( 
The ON, Crittenton Gu, Awenta, Pe “even 
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Invited 


to notify the manager 
of your progressive 
euchre or whist club 
that our Company 


+ 
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WA\DDRUGGISTS 4 
ye AND 
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supplies artistic score 


cards FREE to all 
clubs sending their 
address on postal. 


EVANOLA MFG. CO., 
249-251 Willoughby St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
EVANOLA~—Cream of Petroleum— 


is indispensable for the complexion. 
All Druggists. 10 cents, 


3ES  3E 
St 7A 177 
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If not. why not? No other wheels in 
the world stand so high in the estima- 
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FAIR~ +f 


Pabst Malt Extract 
The “Best” Tonic 
Gives to the weak and ener- 
vated vital energy v* lifting 
one from % despondency to 
buoyant happiness. % vt 








GOLD MEDAL AND DIDLOMA., | 
ALA PP CONSTITUTING HIGHEST AWARD. | 
AVA BAVAW i eunaha a uch ecole 
1895.AN UNPARALLELED VICTORY | 
IN THE VERY HOME OF BREWING. | 





















tion of cyclists. because Waverleys are 
built on honest value lines, and the 

urchaser receives full value for the i 
nvestment. : | 


SEND TEN CENTS IN STAMPS FOR A PAIR 
OF OUR NEW CARD COUNTERS. 








Sound and 
Refreshing 


visits the nursing 


i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i it 





40 to $75. Send for 
onarch book. 


MONARCH 


Lake, Haleted and 
Fulton Sta., 
CHICAGO. 

88 Reade St., 
NEW YORK. 








mother and_ her 


Monarch 


King of Bicycles, 


represents cycle manufacture in its 
highest development. 


which no fault c 
4 models. $80 and $100, fully guaranteed. For 
children and adults who want a lower price 
wheel the Defiance 
is made in 8 models, 


an be found. 


CYCLE MFG. Co., 


A wheel with 





is 
Weparture 
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+ Eggs Trade Mark ia } sé ae 
stamped on every garment, Az, P b 7 
NZ lm F 4s 
Look at it now—look for it a> a er a Tic AP 
; ML MN, 
when you purchase s< Fc 
NZ ° MZ 
Jie Makes a Tire ELASTIC AS 
D 
s% EASY RIDING 3% 
“iS ZN 
Me and FAST RA 
‘ . “aS “aS 
s% aking less strength to pr s% 
Union Suits se (taking gth to propel) 31% 
2 s% 
a “At “aS 
For Gentlemen. B| 3% s% 
- 7S 77S 
; ' RA s% 
The perfection of health pro- y rs ay 
tective underwear. Itfitsso } s% ss 
well you only know you have pa = 
iton, because you are so com- aS sé 
fortable. Endorsed by all phy- i Na ie 
sicians. Send for Catalogue | aS “as 
and our new book entitled NZ Ne 
aa * sll os 
“Modern Underwear and How ; Ww a 
to Wear It.”’ Free. \ l 2% s% 
} “i\S d 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO., a, Are Durable, GUARANTEED = wy 
r psi i AN and Easy to Mend. Zs 
Ypsilanti, Mich. We = 
Se . Soe 
: “is hey are expensive, and ait 
SZ only found on High-Grade Wheels. 9% 
ee © /\ b 4 
sz a 
~eororreerererereeeeeeeeeeeeee a MADE RY c//\\a 
sé Palmer Pneumatic Tire Co. sé 
There’s no doubt about the advisabil- RV Chicago. KP 
“a: 77S ae ar 
ity of riding a wheel—the only ques- we Facts About Pneumatic Tires ae 
tion now is what wheel to ride. a> mailed on request. ae 
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Don’t you hear dem bells 
Dey’s ringin’ ev’rywhere 
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THE NEW 










ferent styles and prices. 
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child if she takes | 





pNHEUSER-BUSCy 10 


é 
~ubiine 
TRADE MARK. 

It is a food drink—the greatest aid to nature in building 
up the weakened system—a flesh producer and blood vitalizer. 
The palatable nutriment of pure malt and hops. 

To be had at all druggists’ and grocers’. 
Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklet and other reading matter. 
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Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Dr.J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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vyuo can think of 
ANTE AN | A some simple thing 
= to patent? Protect 


your ideas; they may bring you wealth, Write 
JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO.,, Patent Attorneys, 


. - “4 i P rle le: ing long life, 10 cents. Suc- 
Washington, D. C., for their $1800 prize offer and jist of Tnv aluable Rul s, insuring Z . 10 t 
200 inventions wanted. H EAL l I 1, cess Co. 8--L, W., 170 E, Madison St., Chicago, 


* DIRT DEFIES THE KING.” THEN 


SAPOLIO 


i8 GREATER THAN ROYALTY ITSELF, | 














ll 


the 


standard 
DEPARTURE lence the 
BELLS... M wane 16 dif- 


Send 


»0stal for booklet to The New 
Bell Co., Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 


Perfect Picture! 


New method, without chemicals, 
lenses, baths, sunlight or flash-pow- 
der. Carried in vest-pocket ready for 
instant use day or night. 
fully finished picture every minute. 
Complete apparatus, with impression 
slips, 10 cents, postpaid. 

F. STRACK & CO., 


A beaut t- 


23 Chambers Street, 
New York City. 











“iS THE 


EXPRESS. 


It runs from New York to Buffalo, 


At a speed so great, 
Through the Empire State, 
As to earn for its line 
The title sublime ---- of 





EMPIRE STATE 


About which all know,more orless; 


Every day inthe week, but Sunday, you know, 


"AMERICAS GREATEST RAILROAD” 


“The New York Central leads the world” 
Leshe’s Weekly. 
COPYRIGHT, 1098, BY GEORGE HM DANIELS, GENERAL PABBENGER AGENT. 




































THE 


COMING WOMAN. 


Her Hussy—‘‘If you stil] insist on going to your club every night, not getting home till 


morning and cruelly neglecting me, 





After The Play 


or, in fact, anywhere, at any hour, 
make delicious Bouillon from 


one cab 


Extract of BEEF 


Requires only the addition of boiling | 
water and a pinch of salt. It’s the matter 
of a moment. 


Armour & Co.,C Minin. 








341 BROADWAY: Ny) 
Send for Bicycle Catalogue. 


IQ am 


The New York Journal 
recently offered ten bi- ° | 
cycles to the ten win- 
ners in a guessing con- 
test, leaving the choice 

of machine to each. 


ALL OF THEM 
CHOSE 


Ss MAN 








oRSMAN BICYCLE 
The B ff 
| 

ie 











Standard of the World. 


Nine immediately, and one after he had 


looked at others. And the Journal 
bought ten Columbias. Paid $100 each 
for them, too. On even terms a Col- 


umbia is chosen 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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EARL & WI 
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“ROYAL SHORTHAND.” 


Specially for H. R. H. the Prince of 


yornered 
Wales and 

in keeping their diaries. Taught 
mail in from 10 to 20 days by the aut 
MR. OLIVER McEwav, 120 East 59th Street, New York. 





$100.BICYCLE FREE. $100. 


In order to introduce our matchless “EMPRESS” 
1896 wheel we will ship free of charges to pay part of the 
United States, one of our famous $100 Ladies’ or Gen- 
tlemen’s peaveten te to each of the three persons obtaining 
the greates ber of words out of the letters con- 
tained in “ THE "EMPRESS BICYCLE COMPANY.” 


For conditions of competition send stam pe d addressed | 
‘ 


envelope to “Empress Bicyc.e Co.,” 79 Dearborn 


Street, Chicago, [)linois 


POO PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 








the Princess Louise for use | 
paaeteny or by | 
or. 





I’m going home to my papa.” 





(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCE TONIC. 


“When fatigued and com- 


pletely worn out, no remedy 


can be so thoroughly relied up- 
| on as Vin Mariani.” 


Campanini. 


At Drvucarsts & Fancy Grocers. Avorn Sunstitvtions. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 

MARIANI’& CO 
-anis: 41 Boulevard Haussmann, 62 West 15th St., New Yor. 
Loypon : 239 Oxford Street. 





















| When buying 
| buy the best 


Liebe COMPANYS 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


The extract of 
beef that is all beef 



































NEW YORK. 


THIS PAPER [S PRINTED WITH INK MANU- 


FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 


CHICAGO. 





As Ivory makes it, always seems 


Drops fast asleep with happy dreams. | 


A bath as cleansing, sweet and mild 


To bring such comfort, that the child 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY PRESIDENT 


STATEMENT 
For the year ending December 31 1895 


$221,218 
194,347, 
$26,866,563 7 7 
$48,597,430 51 


Assets . ° . . 


Liabilities - ° 8 


221 35 
157 6 





=| 


Surplas - . - 


Total Income - 


Total Paid Policy-holders in 
895 - 


. - - - $23,126,728 45 

Insurance and Annuities in 
force - + = + + = $899,074,453 78 
Net gain in 1895 - - - $61,647,645 36 


Nors—Insurance merely w vidios is discarded 
from this Statement as wholly misleading, and 
only insurance actually issued and paid for in 
cash is included, 


I have carefully examined the foregoing State- 
ment and find the same to be correct 
Cuarves A, PrReLLER Auditor 
From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned 
as usua 


Report of the Examining Committee 
Office of The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 

February 11, 1896 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this 
Company, held on the 18th day of December last, 
the undersigned were appoiated a Committee to 
examine the annual statement for the year ending 
December 31, 1895, and to verify the same by 
comparison with the assets of the Company. 

The Committee have carefully performed the 
duty assigned to them, and hereby certify that 
the statement is in all particulars correct and that 
the assets specified therein are i: possession of the 
Company. 

In making this certificate the Committce bear 
testimony to the high character of the investments 
of the Company and express their approval of the 
system, order, and accuracy with which the ac- 
counts and vouchers have been kept, and the 
business in general transacted, 


(sianeo) H. C. von Post Roeert OLYPHANT 


Cuas. R. HENDERSON Wwe. P. Dixon 
James C, HOLDEN J. rt. Herrick 
COMMITTEE 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vice-Presivent 





General Manager 
ad Vice-President 
‘Treasurer 
Actuary 


Water R. Gi_etTe 
Isaac F, Lioyp 
Freperic CROMWELL! 
Emory McCuintock 
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of Fancy Taffetas, 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 


Alicock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 


tions is as good as the genuine. 


Tea Gowns, Negligees. | 


SPRING STYLES 


French Crépes, Cashmere 


and Figured Dimity. 


Children’s Reefers, 
Misses’ Jackets. 





Ladies’ and Children’s 


UNDERWEAR. 


Broadway A 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 















Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 
Foreign Vintages. 





A home product 
which Americcns 
are especiclly 


proud of. 


'One that vee 
fects the high= 
est credit on 
the country 
which proe 
duces 


& 
Winona wos il 


933 “S39IYy , 


ad 


, 


Valley 
Wine 
Company, 
RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
H. B, Kirx & Co., 69 Funron Street anv 1158 


Broapway, New Yorx AGents 
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BICYCLE RIDING ACADEMIES 
OF THE HIGHEST ORDER OF EQUIPMENT AND 
SERVICE ARE CONDUCTED AT THESE CON- 
VENIENT LOCATIONS: 
New York: 930-045, 8th Ave. 
Chicago: 85 Madison St. 
Boston: 174 Columbus Ave. 
Brooklyn: 342-344 Flatbush Ave. 
Washington: 1325. 14th St.,N. W. 
Detroit; 201 Woodward Ave. 

ONLY THE HIGHEST GRADE WHEELS MADE 


RAMBLER BICYCLES 


areused. Salesrooms and renting departments attached. 
> 
Purchasers taught to ride free. Handsome catalogues 


bn application. GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 





CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEC 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEETH 





The best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in the world. 








To Cleanse and Whiten the TzetH, 
Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 
| To Remove Tartar from the Teetn, 
Use Brown's Camphorated Saponacecus Dentifrice 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the TextH, 
Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice, 
To Make the Gums Harp and Healthy, 
Use Brown’s Oamphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


[Price 25c. a Jar. For Sale by all Druggists, 


BOSTON & ALBANY 2.8. 


Springfield Line 


BETWEEN 


New York « Boston 


New 5% Hour Train 


Leaves New York 12:00 noon, due Boston 5:30 P. 
Leaves Boston 12:00 noon, due New York 5:30 P. 
Other trains leave 9:00, 11:00 A.M., 4:00 and 11: 
P.M. The 4:00 and 11:00 P.M. run daily. 
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Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


